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ALBERT J. LoGan 


In his uniform as a brigadier general in the United States Army. From a_ photograph 
§ : ) P & 
taken in 1920 in the possession of Mrs. Logan.] 
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ALBERT J. LOGAN—A MEMORIAL’ 


ROBERT M. EWING 


Y THE DEATH of General Albert J. Logan on December 27, 
B 1934, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania lost one 
of its most valued members and officers. We can pay a tribute of 
respect to his memory in no better manner than by reciting some of his 
outstanding characteristics and reviewing some of the many enterprises 
with which he was closely connected during his long and useful life. 
General Logan was born in Pittsburgh on July 7, 1857, the son of 
James and Elvira M. (Gill) Logan. He was a direct descendant of John 
Gill, a native of Ireland, who came to America about 1770 and served 
his adopted country during the Revolutionary War. His education, 
apart from that which was acquired in the school of experience, was ob- 
tained in the public schools of Pittsburgh and in the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College at Chester, which he attended for two years. About 1878 
he entered the employ of one of Pittsburgh’s leading upholstery houses, 
first as a shipping clerk and later as a traveling salesman. Capitalizing his 
experience there, in 1882 he went into business for himself as a manu- 
facturer of mattresses and bedding under the name of A. J. Logan 
Company. Success smiled upon his undertaking; although started in a 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 
29, 1935. Ed. 
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modest way the business prospered and grew rapidly. In 1908 it was in- 


corporated under the name A. J. Logan & Company and a number of 
trusted employees became stockholders and officers. The business con- 
tinued to expand until it became one of the most complete establishments 
in the industry. General Logan was president of the company from its 
organization until December 31, 1928, when he withdrew from active 
management after having completed a successful business career cover- 
ing a period of nearly fifty years. He had become one of the best known 
manufacturers in his line of business in the United States: he was a leader 
in the movement for legislation setting up standards governing the manu- 
facture of bedding, and he was one of the originators and the first presi- 
dent of the Better Bedding Alliance of America. 

General Logan possessed a genius for organizing and coéddinating his 
business affairs in a way that left him free to give much of his time, en- 
ergy, and talents to civic, philanthropic, and military affairs. He identi- 
fied himself with activities that did much for the development of his 
community, his city, and his state, and for the betterment of his fellow 
men. An enumeration of some of his many activities will indicate the 
general qualities of this remarkable man. For more than forty years he 
was a member of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
was vice president for several years and president in 1902 and 1903; he 
also served as a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and of the Oakland Board of Trade. As chairman of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Committee he took an active part in the movement that re- 
sulted in the annexation of Allegheny, and in 1908 he helped to revise 
the ward divisions of the enlarged city of Pittsburgh. From 1908 to 
1928 he was an enthusiastic member of the City Planning Commission 
of Pittsburgh and served as chairman of the Better Traffic Committee. 
He was also a member of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission and of the 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal Commission. As a representative 
of the Americus Club, which had contributed provisions and bedding for 
the sufferers, General Logan was named to the Johnstown flood com- 
mittee that the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce created when the 
news of the disaster reached the city, and he took an active part in the 
organization of relief and the distribution of supplies in the stricken city. 
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Later he became a member of the Johnstown Flood Correspondents’ 
Association. When an earthquake and tidal wave devastated the islands 
of Martinique and St. Vincent in 1902 he helped to direct the local relief 
committee. He also served as secretary of the Citizens Committee that 
was organized for the relief of the unemployed in 1893. General Lo- 
gan’s interest in charitable and philanthropic organizations is further 
evinced by his membership on the board of directors of the Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital, in the Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Allegheny Council of the Boy Scouts of America, and by 
his interest in the Parting of the Ways Home and in the Boys Club of 
Pittsburgh. He did not, however, permit his preoccupation with local 
activities to curtail an active interest in state and national affairs. He was 
one of the founders of the Americus Club of Pittsburgh, a Republican 
organization that brought him into contact with nationally known men 
in politics and government. In 1914 he was a candidate for Congress- 
man-at-large from Pennsylvania; previously he had declined to be a 
candidate for city recorder or for mayor of Pittsburgh. 

General Logan’s name appears on the roster of the Eighteenth Regi- 
ment, National Guard of Pennsylvania (Duquesne Greys), in which he 
enlisted as a private as early as 1875. Until his death his interest in mili- 
tary affairs never waned, and, with a distinguished service of almost sixty 
years to his credit, he was generally recognized as one of Pennsylvania’s 
outstanding military men. He became a lieutenant in 1880, a captain in 
1881, a major and quartermaster on the staff of Brigadier General John 
A. Wiley, commander of the Second Brigade, in 1891, a colonel and 
quartermaster of the state on the staff of Governor Daniel Hastings in 


*1895, a colonel of the Seventeenth Provisional Regiment, National 


Guard of Pennsylvania, during the period of the Spanish American 
War, a colonel on the staff of Governor William A. Stone, and commis- 
sary general on the staff of Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker. In 
1909 he was elected a colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment, the organi- 
zation in which he had enlisted as a private more than thirty years be- 
fore. In 1912 he was promoted to the command of the Second Brigade 
with the rank of brigadier general. At the outbreak of the Mexican 
trouble in 1916 he entered the federal service at E] Paso, Texas, with 
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his command, and at the outbreak of the World War he was commis- 
sioned brigadier general in the federal service. He commanded the Fifty- 
sixth Infantry Brigade, Twenty-eighth Division, until January 29, 
1918, when he was relieved from his command and honorably dis- 
charged by reason of physical disability. His separation from the service 
of his country at a time when he had hoped to lead his command in over- 
sea service was to him a keen disappointment, but, good soldier that he 


always was, he returned to Pittsburgh with a determination still to be of 
service to his country whenever and however possible. He at once be- 
came a member of the local branch of the Council of National Defense 
and of the Pittsburgh War Service Committee. In these and other like 
enterprises he rendered noteworthy service. 

During many years of his life General Logan gave much of his time 
to matters having to do with the development of an efficient organiza- 
tion of the National Guard. He was president of the National Guard 
Association of Pennsylvania; and he aided in procuring legislation that 
permitted the state to erect armories for the National Guard and created 
an armory board, of which he was a member until the end of his life. He 
was a member of the executive committee of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of the United States and served with that committee in planning 
legislation in January, 1916, for federalizing the National Guard. He 
was also an active member of the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, of which he was president for two years; the 
Major William H. Davis Camp, Department of Pennsylvania, Spanish 
War Veterans; the 111th Infantry Association; the American Legion; 
and other military societies. 

As an active and efficient National Guardsman General Logan was 
called out many times to aid in quelling industrial disturbances. In 1877 
his regiment helped to restore order during the railroad riots in Pitts- 
burgh and in the coal fields of Luzerne County. His fidelity to duty dur- 
ing the latter assignment so impressed a Pittsburgh minister that he made 
the young soldier the subject of a Sunday sermon. Again, in 1892, Gen- 
eral Logan and his company were called upon to keep order in Home- 
stead during the steel mill riots. As executive director of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements for the twenty-eighth national encampment of 
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the Grand Army of the Republic General Logan made all preparations 
for the convention, which was held in Pittsburgh in 1894. During the 
presidential campaign of 1896 he was grand marshal of the Republican 
party’s demonstration and parade held on October 31 of that year. 
Among other occasions on which he appeared in the capacity of marshal 
were the Pittsburgh centennial celebration parade in 1916 and the Ar- 
mistice Day parade in 1920. 

For many years General Logan was a member of and actively sup- 
ported the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; he became one 
of its directors on May 11, 1909, and served it as vice president from 
April 27, 1926, until his death. His papers and correspondence, depos- 
ited with the society, form an important part of its manuscript collection. 
He was also a member of the Civic Club of Allegheny County, the Du- 
quesne Club, and the Pittsburgh Athletic Association. 

General Logan’s religious affiliations were with the United Presby- 
terian denomination; in early life he had become a member of the Sixth 
United Presbyterian Church, of which his father, James Logan, was for 
some years a ruling elder. On November 16, 1882, he was united in 
marriage with Susan E. Murphy, daughter of Colonel John Murphy of 
Pittsburgh, who survives him. They had no children. 

General Logan possessed the love and esteerm of those who came in 
contact with him, and particularly of those many boys and men who 
served under him and with him during his long military career, and this 
affection in itself constitutes a tribute to his personality and genius for 
leadership. Of this business man, philanthropist, soldier, it may well be 
said that his memory should be revered and his example emulated by 
this and succeeding generations. 

















COLONEL STEPHEN BAYARD, HIS WIFE, 
AND THEIR TOWN’ 


RICHARD T. WILEY 


IRST, AS to the name: It is not properly pronounced as its spelling 
F would indicate. The first vowel in the first syllable is superfluous, 
and the syllable is identical in pronunciation with the words “by” or 
“buy.” This fact needs to be emphasized, for there is wide disposition in 
this generation to err in this particular. This is heard daily in the pro- 
nunciation of the name of a prominent residential street in Pittsburgh’s 
Oakland district, though the street was named for descendants of the 
subjects of this paper; and other uses of the name perpetuate the same 
error. The town of Elizabeth has its Bayard Street and its Stephen Bay- 
ard Lodge of Masons, but it is not uncommon to hear these designations 
mispronounced even by residents on Bayard Street and members of 
Stephen Bayard Lodge. 

The writer has been familiar from very early life with members of 
the family who are descendants of Stephen Bayard and has interrogated 
those bearing the name whose descent is from Peter Bayard, brother of 
Stephen, as well as that eminent representative of the Delaware branch 
of the family, Thomas F. Bayard, when he was secretary of state in 
President Cleveland’s cabinet. Without exception these people have 
agreed in pronouncing the name as given above, and in this they are in 
entire agreenfent with all the principal American lexicographers in their 
rendition of the name as Anglicized. 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 36, 
1934. Mr. Wiley is the author of Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s Men, a novel of the 
Whisky Insurrection; a pamphlet entitled The Whisky Insurrection; a General View; and 
numerous historical articles. He is a resident of Elizabeth and for many years was the 
editor of the Elizabeth Herald. Ed. 
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The Bayards are of French origin and can be traced back under that 
patronymic into the fifteenth century. The family is even older than 
that; for, under the name ““Terrail,” it had many generations of fighters 
in the wars of France. Bayard was the name of the family chateau in 
Dauphiné, about six miles from Grenoble, and there, in 1475, was born 
Pierre du Terrail, widely known in history as the Chevalier Bayard, 
“the knight without fear and without reproach.” His numerous biog- 
raphers agree that he was the first of the line to use the appellation of the 
family home for the family name, and this practice was followed from 
that time. But the name cannot be said to have come down directly from 
him, for his biographers are in substantial agreement that he lived and 
died a bachelor; the more frank among them, however, give the infor- 
mation that he was the father of three daughters, the offspring of as 
many different mothers. It would seem that in that day a man could 
have such an experience and remain a knight “without reproach.” It is 
recorded to his credit, however, that he saw to it that these daughters 
had proper care and upbringing.” 

Through many generations the Bayard family held a proud place in 
the French nobility, having its ancestral castle, its coat of arms, and its 
representatives who played their parts in the stirring doings of the time.’ 
But in the course of years misfortunes came to it by reason of the reli- 
gious dissensions that arose. The Bayards were stalwart Protestants and 
were made to feel the stiff opposition of the ruling house. This tyranny, 
imposed with varying degrees of rigor for more than a century, had its 
result in driving Huguenots to the estimated number of one hundred 
thousand from the country. Like many of the Pilgrims of Britain, under 
like compulsion, a considerable number found refuge in the Netherlands, 
and the Bayards established themselves there many years before the cul- 
mination of the later persecution in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685.4 

2 Samuel Shellabarger, The Chevalier Bayard, a Study in Fading Chivalry, 10, 115-118 
(New York and London, ¢1928). 

3 The part played by the Bayard family in French history is described in Shellabarger, 
The Chevalier Bayard. 


4 James G. Wilson, “Colonel John Bayard (1738-1807) and the Bayard Family of 
America,” in the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 16:49 (April, 1885). 
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t This expatriation led to the injection of a potent Dutch strain into the 
n blood of the Bayard family and to the planting of the American branch, 
which was destined to play an important part in the future history of the 
n land beyond the sea, where its representatives have attained to high place 
n in war, statesmanship, diplomacy, the learned professions, and mercan- 
l, tile pursuits. The Dutch connection was established through a double 
ro alliance with the Holland family of Stuyvesant: the dynamic Peter Stuy- 
e vesant, who was to become the last Dutch governor at New Amster- 
n dam, took for his wife Judith Bayard, noted for beauty and strength of 
m character, and her brother Samuel married Peter’s stately sister, Anna.’ 
id On the same ship that conveyed Peter and his wife to the new land early 
r- in 1647, went his then widowed sister and her children, Petrus, Bal- 
as thazar, Nicholas, and Catherine Bayard. From the three sons descended 
ld the American Bayards, long potent in New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
is and Pennsylvania, and now, with descendants of other names by mar- 
Ts riage, widely scattered.° In view of the fact that this family in its blood 
combined the bold determination of the Stuyvesants and the chivalrous 
in courage of the Bayards, it is not a matter for wonder that its scions 
its should accomplish notable things in a new country with its opportunities. 
2.3 It is with the eldest of Samuel Bayard’s three sons, Petrus, and his de- : 
li- scendants that this history is particularly concerned. Petrus became a 
nd man of wealth and consequence and, like many of his line, he was deeply 
ry, religious. He became a member of the Labadist sect, which was appar- 
its ently the pioneer of American ventures that have sought to found and 
red maintain communal societies, such as the Shakers and the Economites. 
ler The Labadists secured a large tract of land between the Elk and Bohe- 
ds, mia rivers in Cecil County, Maryland, and Petrus Bayard bought ad- 
ul- joining lands and cast his lot with them. All this land was part of a great 
tes grant on which one Augustine Herman, a native of Prague and the orig- 
inal patentee, bestowed the name Bohemia in memory of his native land. 
118 He had secured the tract in 1663 from Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord 
$ James G. Wilson, “Judge Bayard’s London Diary of 1795-96,” in the New York 
ger, Genealogical and Biographical Record, 23:6 n. (January, 1892); Margherita A. Hamm, 
Famous Families of New York, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 2:153 (New York, 
y of ¢1g02). 
6 Wilson, in the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 16: 50. 
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Baltimore, proprietor of Maryland, and his possession was confirmed by 
the son and successor of that nobleman in 1682. Colonization by the re- 
ligious sect does not seem to have made much progress, and it was not 
long before Petrus Bayard sold out his holdings there and returned to 
New York, where he later died.’ 

The eldest son of Petrus was Samuel Bayard, whose wife, Elizabeth 
Sluyter, brought him into possession of a portion of the territory his 
father had formerly owned in the Bohemia Manor area. This branch of 
the Bayard family continued its residence there for a number of genera- 
tions. Samuel Bayard’s son Samuel married Fransina Maulden. That 
the younger Samuel’s mind was deeply molded in spiritual things is evi- 
denced in the following entry made by him in opening the record of his 
family: “Samuel Bayard, His Book. ... Memorandum that I was mar- 


ried to my Spouse, Fransina the 34 day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1729. O Lord Omnipotent Great &c holy preserver of all mankind, 
who did first institute marriage, and made it such an excellent and holy 
ordinance that it mystically resembles the union of Christ and his Church, 


grant unto us thy Holy Spirit that we may so behave ourselves in the 
many changes &c.””*® 

Stephen Bayard, the eighth of Samuel’s twelve children, was born on 
the paternal estate on January 23, 1744.? Practically nothing has been 
found concerning his boyhood and the education he received, but the 
few records in his own handwriting that have been preserved show that 
he wrote legibly and fluently. One account that has been much quoted 
by later writers asserts that he “was brought up by his uncle, John Bay- 
ard, in Philadelphia,” but the source of the information is not revealed.’° 


The statement is evidently an error; Stephen’s father had but two 


7 Charles P. Mallery, Ancient Families of Bohemia Manor; Their Homes and Their 
Graves, 10, 31-33, 48 (Historical Society of Delaware, Papers, no. 7, in Historical and 
Biographical Papers, vol. 1—Wilmington, 1888); History of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 2:97 (Chicago, 1889). 

8 A copy of this document is to be found in the manuscript volume of notes gathered by 
Charles P. Mallery known as “Historical Collection of Bohemia Manor, 1660-1916,” 86 
(Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore). 

9 Mallery, “Historical Collection,” 88. 


10 Pennsylvania Archives, fifth series, 3: 311. 
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brothers, Peter and James, so there was no John Bayard of that gener- 
ation to be his uncie."? It is well established, however, that at the out- 
break of the Revolution Stephen was associated with his cousin, John 
Bayard, in business in Philadelphia. This was the Colonel John Bayard 
of the Revolution, who later became eminent in public life. As he was 
only four years older than Stephen, he could not well have “brought 
him up.” He was married at the time of Stephen’s business association 
with him, and there is evidence that Stephen was an inmate of his home. 
Nothing has been found to indicate the time of Stephen’s removal to 
Philadelphia or the circumstances attending the event. But the implica- 
tions of the life he lived, the impressions that he made on others, and the 
few records that he left justify the inference that he had good home 
training and an education that was better than the time and the oppor- 
tunities generally afforded. 

Always zealous in patriotism and eager to promote the best interests 
of his native land, Stephen Bayard was alive to the gravity of the situa- 
tion when relations with the mother country became strained. In the 
troubled days before the declaration of war he is found to have been 
associated with the Philadelphia Council of Safety, of which Benjamin 


Franklin was chairman and Robert Morris secretary.'* Early in the 


struggle he offered his services and was largely instrumental in raising a 
company, of which he was made captain and which became part of the 
Second Pennsylvania Battalion. His command was made up of young 
men of rich families and of high social standing, a circumstance that 
gave it the popular designation of the “Silk Stocking Company,” and 
that incidentally suggests its commander’s position in the community at 
the time. His commission as captain was dated June 5, 1776, and, as his 
command at once became a part of St. Clair’s expedition to Quebec, he 
saw active service very early. Doubtless this assignment was doubly grat- 


1I Mallery, Ancient Families of Bohemia Manor, 57. 

12 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10: 372, 374. The minutes of the council for October 
18, 1775, show that Dr. John Keasley had been charged with endeavoring “to procure 
British Troops to invade this and the other Colonies in a Hostile manner,” and, having 
been arrested and jailed, had asked for the services of a clerk to assist him in settling his 
private affairs while he was in confinement. On October 20 the council appointed Stephen 
Bayard to act in this capacity and at the same time to protect the interests of the colony. 
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ifying to the young captain, for it brought him into association with a 
relative, General Arthur St. Clair, who in 1760, in Boston, had mar- 
ried Phoebe Bayard, a descendant of Balthazar, one of the Bayards who 
had arrived in America with Peter Stuyvesant."? 

Early in 1777 the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment, recruited in west- 
ern Pennsylvania the year before, had to be reorganized. It was placed 
in the Second Brigade of General Anthony Wayne’s Pennsylvania Di- 
vision, and Stephen Bayard was commissioned its major.’* In this capac- 
ity he participated in the skirmish at Bound Brook, New Jersey, and 
later in the year was with Washington in the battle of Brandywine, 
where he was wounded. An interesting sidelight on his experience in this 
engagement is afforded by a deposition of Lieutenant Gabriel Peterson, 
which reads as follows: “I was near Col. Bayard at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, when he was struck down by a cannon ball, that broke a rifle gun 
of Sergt. Wyatt and his shoulder, and then struck Col. Bayard on the 
head and shoulder, and tumbled him over on the ground for near 
two rods. Deponent helped him up on his feet—he was frantic, and 
seemed much hurt, but being much engaged at that time deponent 
could not render him any assistance.”"5 Evidently the force of the mis- 
sile was largely spent when it made its final contact; otherwise there 
would have been no occasion for the present sketch. Peterson came out 
of the war a captain, and in after years he and Bayard were neighbors in 
the valley of the Monongahela. No doubt when these two old soldiers 
forgathered on muster days they had interesting reminiscences to ex- 
change of the fighting days in the seventies and eighties. Peterson in his 
deposition speaks of his friend as Colonel Bayard, and that title was ap- 
propriate when the declaration was made, but it was not until some days 
after his wounding that Bayard was commissioned lieutenant colonel of 


13 John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People, 1: 199 
(New York, 1908); Consul W. Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 408 
n. (Madison, Wis., 1882); Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 10:92; Ruth Ayres, in 
the Pittsburgh Press, December 4, 1930, p- 44; Wilson, in the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, 16:62 n. 

14 Edgar W. Hassler, Old Westmoreland: A History of Western Pennsylvania during 
the Revolution, 65 (Pittsburgh, 1900). 

1$ Pennsylvania Archives, fifth series, 3: 309, 312. 
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the Eighth. This promotion came when he was recuperating from the 
effects of his wound and was an appropriate recognition of his gallantry 
in action. 

The Eighth was with Washington in the terrible experiences at Val- 
ley Forge through the winter of 1777-78, but in the summer of the 
latter year it was ordered to Fort Pitt. There and in expeditions sent out 
from the fort Bayard saw most of his remaining military service, which 
was eventful in various ways and had important influence in shaping the 
course of his future life and activities. He served at Fort Pitt under Colo- 
nel Daniel Brodhead, Colonel Richard Butler, and Brigadier General 
William Irvine. Among his earliest activities there was his participation 
in McIntosh’s expedition against the Ohio Indians."® 

The present writer counts himself fortunate in having enjoyed per- 
sonal acquaintance with Edgar Wakefield Hassler, author of Old West- 
moreland and other highly esteemed contributions to western Pennsyl- 
vania history. When the writer was collecting material for a romance in 
which Colonel Bayard is made to figure prominently,"’ he applied to Mr. 
Hassler for such information as he might have concerning the military 
career of Bayard. A courteous reply was received a very short time be- 
fore Mr. Hassler’s sudden death, and, as the information contributed by 
him covers the ground admirably, two paragraphs from it will be in- 
serted here: 

In August, 1778, the Eight Regiment was sent to Fort Pitt, and Bayard 
was one of the officers who participated in the treaty with the Delaware chiefs 
at Fort Pitt in September, 1778. He spent much of the ensuing winter in the 
Fast, but returned to Fort Pitt in May, 1779. In June, 1779, Brodhead sent 
Bayard, with 120 men, to Kittanning, where he built Fort Armstrong. He 
participated in the expedition against the Seneca Indians on the upper Alle- 
gheny in the fall of that year. In January, 1781, Lieutenant-Colonel Bayard 
was transferred to the roll of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, although re- 
maining at Fort Pitt. 


On December 2, 1781, Brigadier-General William Irvine, who had just 
taken command of Fort Pitt, wrote to Washington: “I have reformed the re- 

16 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 6: 556, 564; Boucher, A Century and a Half of 
Pittsburgh, 1: 199. 

17 Richard T. Wiley, Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s Men, a Narrative of the Whisky 
Insurrection (Philadelphia, 1907). 
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mains of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment into two companies and call them 
a Detachment of the Pennsylvania Line, to be commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bayard.” These two companies were commanded by Captains John 
Clark and Samuel Brady. During the absence of General Irvine from Fort Pitt 
in the spring of 1782, Bayard was in command of the Fort. On January 1, 
1783, he was assigned to the Third Pennsylvania Regiment, of which Richard 
Butler was colonel. Irvine went East in the spring of 1783, leaving Bayard in 
command of Fort Pitt again. During this time it became his duty to furnish 
ammunition to the rangers and militia of Washington County, which was 
harassed by unusual depredations. Bayard was in command of Fort Pitt at the 
close of the Revolution.'® 


Irvine’s reference to “the remains of the Eighth Regiment” is a re- 
minder that as the war continued the regiment was decimated by the 
toll of battle and by disease, the gradual expiration of terms of service of 
its members, the transfers of units to other commands in other places as 
demanded by the exigencies of the struggle, and in some cases, it must 


be admitted, by desertions. But in the meantime its membership had 


been kept up in some measure by recruits, selected largely in and around 
Pittsburgh."? 

This Eighth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line is closely tied up in 
another way with the history with which this sketch is concerned. There 
is much of the heroic and the tragic in the record of its activities. The 
aligning of many tribes of Indians with the enemy at the beginning of 
the war left the western border exposed to the menace of these savage 
foes. It was not long until they became more than a menace and were 
making serious inroads on the settlements. As a defense against them the 
Eighth Regiment was formed in the western counties. It was distinctly 
a Pennsylvania organization, but it is interesting to note that at the time 
of its formation distinctly Virginia military organizations were recruited 
in the same territory; for this region was then claimed by the colonial 

18 Mr. Hassler’s painstaking care in documenting his published writings leads to the 
acceptance of this material without further search for authorities, though many are well 
known to the writer and are readily accessible. Two of Bayard’s commissions, one as lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment dated June 30, 1779, and signed by 
John Jay, and the other as lieutenant colonel of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment dated 
March 22, 1781, and signed by Samuel Huntington, president of the Continental Con- 


gress, are in the possession of Ralph Bayard Baldridge of Pittsburgh. 
19 Boucher, A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh, 1: 156. 
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jurisdictions of both Pennsylvania and Virginia. Indeed Virginia’s was 
the dominating control at the outbreak of the Revolution. The regiment 
was formed in 1776 and consisted of eight companies, with its commis- 
sioned officers. Seven of the companies were raised in Westmoreland 
County, as then constituted, and one in Bedford County. Its commander 
was Colonel Aeneas Mackay of Pittsburgh, who had come to America 
in the sixties as an officer in the Eighteenth Foot, Royal Irish Regiment. 
He remained in America and continued to serve with the king’s forces 
for some time, during part of which he was stationed in Fort Pitt as com- 
missary. Later he was engaged in Indian trading, with his base at Pitts- 
burgh. In the controversy between the colonies he cast his lot with the 
Pennsylvania authorities, and he was commissioned a justice for West- 
moreland County, which then comprised practically all of the present 
southwestern Pennsylvania. This brought him into conflict with Vir- 
ginia authority, which more than once took violent form.*° 

The new regiment was assembled and most of it was stationed at Kit- 
tanning, but it was almost devoid of the things needed for effective em- 
ployment in the field. In December, 1776, the exigencies of the struggle 
in the East became such that the Eighth was ordered to march to re- 
enforce the sorely pressed fighters there. The order met with a storm of 


protest in the western country, on the ground that this regiment was 


formed for defense of the border. But it is for the soldier to obey, and in 
January, 1777, the entire command was concentrated and the march 
to the East began.** The winter was of great severity and the rough 
mountain roads were covered with deep snow. The little army was 
poorly equipped with clothing and almost devoid of means of shelter, 
and food supplies ran low more than once. In the suffering endured 
from exposure and scarcity of food, the march was fairly comparable 
with the movement of Arnold’s men through the New England woods, 
the tramp of George Rogers Clark’s little force against Fort Vincennes, 
or the experiences of the troops of Washington in the winter quarters at 
Valley Forge. But historians of the Revolution have given this passage 


20 Hassler, Old Westmoreland, 7, 25, 26, 64 n., 66; Boucher, A Century and a Half of 
Pittsburgh, 1: 156. 
21 Hassler, Old Westmoreland, 26. 
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little attention or passed it by entirely. Death took its heavy toll from the 
ranks in that march of weary weeks, and there were some desertions. 
The death losses on the way and within two weeks after the arrival of 
the regiment in New Jersey numbered more than fifty men, and among 
the victims were Colonel Mackay and Lieutenant Colonel George Wil- 
son.** These losses led to the reorganization of the regiment, largely un- 
der new officers, and at this time Stephen Bayard became its major. 

When Colonel Mackay departed with his command for the East he 
left his wife and two children in his home in Pittsburgh. There Colonel 
Bayard became acquainted with them in the following year. The daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, was born in Fort Pitt in 1767, when her father was an 
officer of the British army there.*} Various writers in earlier years have 
averred that she was the first white child born at the fort, but this asser- 
tion is open to serious doubt. Colonel James Burd’s census of Pittsburgh 
in 1760 reported fourteen male and eighteen female children.** It may 
be, however, that no child was actually born in the fort until 1767. At 
any event Elizabeth, her brother Samuel, and their widowed mother 
made up the family when Bayard came to know them. Elizabeth was 
sixteen years of age when the war closed. 

Colonel Bayard had served in the army during the entire seven years 
of the war. In 1783 Congress gave him the full rank of colonel by 


brevet.*5 He had been so impressed with the western Pennsylvania re- 
gion that at the end of the war he decided to cast his lot there. He 
promptly wound up such business connections as he still had in Philadel- 
phia and made his way back to Pittsburgh. In this decision he was not 


alone; for at about the same time a number of other army officers were 
lured to settle in Pittsburgh by the apparent opportunities of the western 
country. Their arrival brought a touch of refinement to the little settle- 
ment at the junction of the rivers, theretofore made up largely of such 


22 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 5:93; second series, 10: 641-643. 

23 Interview with John B. Bayard in the Elizabeth Herald, November 12, 1886. 

24 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7: 422. 

25 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army during 
the War of the Revolution, 92 (Washington, 1914). When the country was again involved 
in war with Great Britain in 1812, President Madison offered Bayard a commission as 
major general, but he felt constrained to decline it because of age and infirmity. Boucher, 
A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh, 1: 199. 
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rough frontiersmen as the average trappers, traders, and boatmen of the 
time. Several families whose representatives became leaders in the com- 
munity in the years following had their beginnings thus, and the Bayard 
family was one of them.*° 

Major Isaac Craig had also been an officer at Fort Pitt during the 
Revolution, and he and Bayard came together over the mountains soon 
after the declaration of peace and promptly formed a partnership for 
the promotion of various activities. These included real estate and mer- 
cantile operations and, a little later, were widened to include, in asso- 
ciation with three Philadelphia partners, sawmill, distillery, and salt- 
making operations on an extensive scale, with branches established at 
various points. Among the earliest of the Bayard and Craig operations 
was the purchase of the first land sold within the present Pittsburgh 
limits—about three acres lying between Fort Pitt and the Allegheny 
River. This transaction was made on January 23, 1784, but four 
months later, when the agent of the Penns laid out the Pittsburgh town 
plot, Bayard and Craig were induced to surrender title to this tract and 
to take in exchange for it thirty-two lots fronting on Penn and Liberty 
Streets, as they were designated in the plot, near the site of the present 
Pennsylvania Station.*? 

Bayard made various land investments for himself within the limits of 
what is now Greater Pittsburgh and in different parts of the surround- 
ing section. River bottom lands along the Allegheny and property in the 


hills adjoining, within che present Pittsburgh, were among important 


Bayard holdings of the first and second generations, and these included 
much of the district known today as “The Strip.” In this region was 
Pittsburgh’s earliest suburban village, long known and still remembered 
by old residents as Bayardstown. The one hundred-acre farm of Colonel 
Bayard’s son George became, in 1844, the beautiful Allegheny Ceme- 
tery.** Among other investments it is revealed that Bayard bought 


26 Bayard interview in the Elizabeth Herald, November 12, 1886; Howard M. Jenkins, 
ed., Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 2: 547 (Philadelphia, 1903). 

27 Bayard interview in the Elizabeth Herald, November 12, 1886; Neville B. Craig, 
The History of Pittsburgh, 181, 188, 292, 293 (Pittsburgh, 1851). 

28 Annie C. Miller, Chronicles of Families, Houses and Estates of Pittsburgh and Its 
Environs, 39 (Pittsburgh, 1927); Bayard interview in the Elizabeth Herald, November 
12, 1886. 
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“3229 acres lying on both Sides of Braddock Road taking in part of 
Bigg Seweekly confiscated as the property of Alexander Ross... for 
£2250 to be paid in Certificates he being the best & highest bidder at 
the said Sale for the Same.”*9 

It cannot be known with certainty, but it is an interesting matter for 
speculation, just which was the stronger lure for the bachelor army offi- 
cer in deciding to return to the border land of the West—the prospect 
of lucrative business ventures there or the vision of a fair-haired lass, then 
seventeen, associated with his remembrance of the place. Certain it is 
that, when established as a citizen at the scene of his activities in military 
service, he wooed and won Elizabeth Mackay for his bride.3° The mar- 
riage date has not been ascertained, but it must have been late in 1786 
or in 1787. The tax list of Pitt Township in 1786 lists Stephen Bayard 
as single, but late in the year 1787 he and his wife figured as patentees 
in a land grant. Notwithstanding the fact that Bayard was more than a 
score of years his wife’s senior, all the evidence at hand warrants the 
conclusion that this was a union of mutual and continuing affection and 
felicity. The only reference that has been found to any other affair of 
the heart on the part of the gallant soldier is contained in a letter writ- 
ten by Colonel John Gibson from Fort Pitt in January, 1782, to Gen- 
eral Irvine, who was in Carlisle, which reads: “I shall be happy to hear 
from you by every opportunity and especially if the match between Mrs. 
Callender and Colonel Bayard is broken off.” Nothing has been found 
to establish the identity of Mrs. Callender, evidently not a resident of 
Pittsburgh, or to indicate just how much of a basis there may have been 
for this bit of barracks gossip.3* 


Colonel Bayard’s prominence among the denizens of Pittsburgh in 
the few years of his residence there after the war is indicated by his activ- 
ities in various fields. He was one of the founders and an official mem- 


ber of the First Presbyterian Church. When the project of providing a 
public market for Pittsburgh was broached, a mass meeting of citizens, 
called for the purpose of considering the proposal, designated Bayard a 
member of a committee of three to handle the matter, and the town’s 


29 Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, 13: 33. 
3° Bayard interview in the Elizabeth Herald, November 12, 1886. 
31 Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 350. 
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first market house was erected at Market and Second Streets on the plan 
submitted by this committee. In 1787 Bayard was one of the incorpo- 
rators and a trustee of the Pittsburgh Academy, later to become the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pitts- 
burgh.3* ‘Thus he is revealed as a busy man of affairs, active in commer- 
cial and civic life and in the promotion of the religious and educational 
interests of his community. 

But his residence in Pittsburgh was not of many years, and the change 
not only in his habitation but also in the direction of his activities was a 
result of his marriage to Elizabeth Mackay. When the Penn proprieta- 
ries, after their purchase of western Pennsylvania lands from the Iroquois 
in 1768, opened an office in Philadelphia in the following spring for the 
sale of part of these lands, one of the claims filed on the first day was that 


of Donald Munro for a tract on the east side of the Monongahela River, 


a little more than twenty miles above its mouth. A warrant was issued 
to Munro, and three months later his claim was bought by Colonel 
Aeneas Mackay. In a survey of this tract it was found that it contained 
331% acres and the usual allowances. There was some occupation of the 
ground in the years following, but, as was the case with hosts of others 
in that time, the formality of payment to the proprietaries was deferred 
by Mackay. He died intestate. His widow married again at about the 
time her daughter was wed,?} and this portion of the estate descended to 
the son and daughter. On December 21, 1787, a patent for the Munro 
tract was issued to Samuel Mackay and Stephen Bayard and his wife, in 
consideration of fifty-seven pounds and fifteen shillings paid by them in- 
to the office of the receiver general.34 

Even before the title to the tract was thus securely vested in the three 
persons named, a movement had been set on foot for its utilization in the 
establishment of the first town, after Pittsburgh, in what in the year fol- 

32 History of Allegheny County, 1:294 (1889); Pittsburgh Gazette, March 10, 17873; 
Boucher, A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh, 2: 295; Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of 
Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 102 (Pittsburgh, 1906). 

33 Bayard interview in the Elizabeth Herald, November 12, 1886. Mrs. Mackay married 
George Adams of Pittsburgh. Before her first marriage she was Mary Burling of Burling 
Slip, New York. 


34 Details of the transactions recorded in this paragraph were supplied by records in the 
department of internal affairs at Harrisburg. 
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lowing was to become Allegheny County. This project was announced 
in the advertising columns of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia newspapers. 
Colonel Bayard, who plainly was the prime mover in the enterprise, was 
a firm believer in the efficacy of printer’s ink for the stimulation of his 
projects, and the advertising columns of the newspapers available to 
him, notably the Pittsburgh Gazette, bear testimony to his conviction. 
Indeed those ancient files afford the best and in numerous cases the only 
source material for his activities in the next few years. His newspaper 
advertising was practically continuous for several years and forms a basis 
for a résumé of his undertakings and achievements in that time. 

The location on the Monongahela had been known for a number of 
years as the New Store because of some mercantile operations carried on 
there, details of which are shrouded in uncertainty.}’ The earliest an- 
nouncement of the new town project, so far as the available records 
reveal, was made in November, 1787. This was in an advertisement of 
Stephen Bayard and Samuel Mackay, proprietors, which set forth that: 
“A TOWN will be laid out next Spring at that well known place called 
NEW STORE. This beautiful farm . . . is so well known to the inhab- 
itants on this side the mountains, that a description of it to them, would 
be superfluous; but for the information and benefit of those who live on 
the other side the hills,” the various claims and attractions of the place 
were set forth in glowing terms. Information was presented concerning 
its location on the Monongahela River, between Redstone Old Fort 
(Brownsville) and Pittsburgh; and statements were made to the effect 
that it was in the center of a rich, thickly settled, and well-cultivated 
country, abounding in clay, stone, coal, and timber, weli-watered and 
healthful, and that the “great road from the lower counties” (those 
comprising the southern tier, east of Westmoreland County), led di- 
rectly through it to Washington and Wheeling. Further announcement 
was made that the ground would be laid out regularly in lots “and for 


the encouragement and speedy settlement thereof, 20 of said lots will be 


given to the first settlers, viz. one to each of them for ever, they paying 


for the same only two shillings, sterling, per ann. The remaining lots will 
be sold at a low price.” It was also stated that the proprietors were about 


35 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 9: §5. 
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to erect a sawmill on the site, “where every material for building may 
be had at a very reasonable rate. Artists of all kinds, particularly boat 
builders, carpenters, joiners, masons, blacksmiths, are especially invited, 
and will find it their interest in settling at this place.” It was added: 


“Adventure[r]s that are moving to this country with an intent of go- 


ing down the Ohio, may also know that at the New Store they may be 
accommodated with boats of every dimension at a short notice and on 
reasonable terms, where provisions may also be had and stores to keep 
them safe.” Thus it appears that the industry that was to make the place 
famous had its beginnings with the origin of the town.?° 

Only a few weeks later, much short of the “next spring” of the ear- 
lier announcement, it was advertised that “from the importunity of 
friends and those who would wish to have lots and begin immediately 
to build thereon; the proprietors are induced to have the town laid out 
much sooner than was first proposed. Elizabeth-Town on the Monon- 
gahela (formerly the New Store) is now regularly laid out into lots 60 
by 120 feet, with sundry out-lots of nearly the same dimensions.’’37 
Conditions of sale and the requirements made of those awarded free lots 
followed. In this advertisement appears the first mention that has been 
found of the town’s new name, given it in honor of Colonel Bayard’s 
wife. It continued to be known as Elizabeth Town for forty-seven 
years, after which it was incorporated as a borough and its name was 
shortened to Elizabeth, the title that it still proudly bears. 

Beginning with the spring of 1788 all announcements concerning 
the enterprises being considered at the new site were made over the 
single signature of Stephen Bayard, proprietor. The reason for this 
change was the accidental death of Samuel Mackay, brother of Mrs. 
Bayard, in his twenty-second year. In the notices of his death in the 
local press high tribute was paid to his excellent qualities.** Colonel Bay- 
ard was conducting a general store at the town that spring and adver- 
tised “a variety of Dry Goods, Hardware, and Groceries, which will be 
sold CHEAP on the following terms, viz. Groceries such as rum, sugar, 

36 Pittsburgh Gazette, November, 10, 1787. 


37 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 22, 1787. 
38 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 15, 1788. 
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tea, coffee, chocolate, indigo, alspice, ginger, pepper, candles, and soap, 
CasH only; for Dry Goods and Hardware, country produce will be 
taken, such as wheat, rye, corn, oats, flour, pork, bacon, beef, butter, 
eggs, and whiskey, at market price.” Interesting it is to note that rum 
headed the list of groceries, while whiskey was so ordinary a country 
product that it was listed last. The availability of choice town lots was 
also stressed in this advertisement with the injunction that, as they were 
going rapidly, those who would become settlers should get their applica- 
tions in speedily. Deeds for lots sold would be made out within two 
weeks. Boat building facilities had been enhanced by the importation of 
four skilled workmen from Philadelphia, and the sawmill was nearing 
completion.3? 

The new town at once became important in the movement of settlers 
on their way to establish themselves on the lands farther west. Here was 
one of the chief points at which the toilsome land journey ended and 
from which the migrating families, with their possessions, were floated 
on the waters of the rivers to their homes of the future. In every an- 
nouncement concerning the place it was emphasized that here was 


where the “Great Road” from the East reached the Monongahela. The 
building of boats for the moving of the emigrants and the business of 


outfitting and provisioning them became the chief activities of the place. 
Colonel Bayard was in command of these operations and he continued 
to supervise them through the last years of the century and the earlier 
years of the one that followed, when gradually, as age crept on for the 
old warrior and builder, his activities were taken over by others. 

It is not a part of the plan of this article to follow the history of the 
town that stands as a monument to Colonel Bayard and his wife. ‘That 
is another story and one not devoid of interest, for the place successively 
became the greatest in the United States in the building of steamboat 
hulls and a center for extensive mining and shipping of bituminous 
coal.*° It is now an important industrial and residential town, the center 
of a rich farming and dairying region. In the year 1934 the centennial 

39 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 19, 1788. 

4° Pittsburgh Business Directory for the Year 1837, 250 (Pittsburgh, 1837); steamboat 


enrollment register for the period 1835-55, in the custodian’s office in the Federal Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Elizabeth Herald, January 23, 1885; April 6, 1888. 
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anniversary of its incorporation as a borough was celebrated with a 
parade, pageantry, and a river demonstration so notable that it attracted 
national attention.** 

Colonel Bayard’s last years were lived in Elizabeth. Soon after his 
establishment there he withdrew from the business connections earlier 
formed in Pittsburgh and devoted himself to the promotion of the activi- 
ties set on foot in the new field of endeavor. But he still retained some 
contacts outside the little town. One such was his membership in the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, formed by Revolutionary officers soon after the 
fighting ceased. There is evidence also that he retained a connection 
with the reserve organization of the federal army for a number of years 
after the end of hostilities with the British.4* The Bayard home in Eliz- 
abeth was a substantial two-story structure of hewn logs, at the eastern 
corner of Water and Mill Streets. It was demolished by a hurricane in 
1830. Evidence remains that its appointments were in fine taste and of 
real elegance for the time.*? 

If portraits of Colonel Bayard were ever painted, none seems to have 
survived the years. When the present writer was on his quest for infor- 
maticn concerning him, an earnest search for pictures was made without 
success. None of the descendants interviewed had knowledge of any por- 
trait of the colonel or of his wife, and persistent advertising failed of re- 
sult. But at that time two of his granddaughters, the Misses Mary and 


Susan Bayard were living, advanced in years, in a fine old house at Shady 
Avenue and Walnut Street in Pittsburgh, which their father, John B. 
Bayard, had built as a summer home in the country in 1835.44 He was 


the third son of Colonel Stephen Bayard and lived to a very old age. His 
recollections of his parents were vivid and had often been recounted to 


his daughters. When they were interviewed, only a few years after the 

4" Accounts of the celebration are in Pittsburgh newspapers, July 1-5, 1934. See also 
ante, 17: 148, 215, 305. 

42 History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 187 (Philadelphia, 1876); “Fac-simile 
of the Original Subscription of the Members of the ‘Society of the Cincinnati,’ Penn’a 
Line, 1783,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, vol. 11, appendix; Pennsylvania 
Archives, sixth series, 4: 12. 

43 James McKown, in the Elizabeth Herald, November 4, 1887. F. K. Fawcett of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, a descendant of Bayard, has some fine specimens of the furniture 
and silver used in the Bayard home. 

44 Ayres, in the Pittsburgh Press, December 4, 1930, p. 44. 
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death of their father, they were able to remember many details. They 
pictured the old soldier as a man short in stature, neat in his personal ap- 
pearance, very careful in the matter of correct attire, kind and courtly 
in his bearing, and devout in religious belief and observance. His wife 
was described as slender in build, light as to complexion and hair, very 
pretty, and most gracious in her manner. Married in her young woman- 
hood, she was the mother of nine children. Though so much younger 
than her husband, she preceded him in death by nearly three years, at 
the age of forty-five. Her interment was in a public burying ground in 
Elizabeth, set apart by the proprietors when the town was laid out.*$ 
This cemetery has long since ceased to be used for burials, and knowl- 
edge of the location of Mrs. Bayard’s grave has been lost. It has been 
said of her that she was the daughter of a colonel, the wife of a colonel, 
and the mother of a colonel—Aeneas Mackay, Stephen Bayard, and 
George A. Bayard.*® It may be added that she was the grandmother of 
a general—Brigadier General James A. Ekin, of the United States 
Army, who served during the Civil War. 

The last thing written by the colonel that has been preserved is a let- 
ter that he wrote two years before his death and a few months after the 
death of his wife to his nephew, Samuel Bayard. This nephew was the 
son of Stephen’s brother Peter, who had acquired a farm near Waynes- 
burg in Greene County. The colonel’s letter is in reply to one giving him 
news of the death of two of his sisters in Maryland, and it is written in 
a firm and legible hand. It gives an interesting picture of the Bayard 
family at the time and so well sets forth some characteristics of its author 
that parts of it are worth quoting: “I had not heard of the death of my 
sisters before; I mourn on the occasion, but not as without hope. They 
lived a pious life, and no doubt are enjoying a blessed immortality, which 
is promised to the righteous after death.... Your Aunt’s death and my 
infirmities prevented me from coming to see you before now. Your 
cousins Susan and Polly, all I have at home now, are anxious to see you. 
... My children all live in Pittsburgh except Susan, Polly and Ross.”47 


45 David E. Bayard, in the Elizabeth Herald, November 18, 1887. The author of this 
article was the son of John B. Bayard and the grandson of Stephen Bayard. 

46 Miller, Chronicles, 39. 

47 The letter is in the possession of Edwin S. Bayard of Pittsburgh, who also furnished 


the data contained in this paragraph. 
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Colonel Bayard died suddenly on December 13, 1815, while he was 
temporarily in Pittsburgh visiting among his children. The cause of his 
death was probably in the nature of a stroke of paralysis. In a serious 
condition and realizing that the end was near, he said, “Thank God, I 
am prepared.” The following notice of his death appeared in a con- 
temporary newspaper: 


DIED,—ON Wednesday night, the 13th inst., Col. STEPHEN BAY- 
ARD, in the 67th year of his age. Col. Bayarp was among the first that en- 
tered the service of his country at the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
and continued in the army until the Independence of the United States was 
acknowledged by G. Britain, and the army disbanded. During this eventful 
period, he was always considered brave and meritorious, and was much es- 
teemed by his brother officers. 

Since 1783, Col. Bayarp has resided in this place and the neighborhood, 
and has always sustained the character of an upright and honest man; a pious 
and devouted christian. He has left a family of several children to deplore the 
loss of an affectionate and tender parent.4® 


Colonel Bayard was buried in the yard of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. But many years after the time of his burial, when the 
ground was cleared for the erection of a store building on the site and 
the remains of those interred there were deposited under the towers of 
the present church building,*? no grave was found that could be identi- 
fied with certainty as that of Colonel Stephen Bayard. Though neither 
his grave nor that of his wife are now known, and no pictures of them 
are extant, the founders of Elizabeth will be remembered and cherished 
as long as the town continues to have an existence. 


48 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 23, 1815. Information on the circumstances of Bayard’s 
death was furnished by the Misses Mary and Susan Bayard. The statement in the Gazette 
that he died at the age of sixty-seven is an error, according to Mallery, “Historical Col- 
lection,” 88, in which the date of his birth appears as 1744. It might be presumed that the 
newspaper’s information came from members of his family then in Pittsburgh, and this as- 
sumption seems to be borne out by a letter written by John B. Bayard, Stephen’s son, to 
Isaac Craig on November 13, 1876, quoted in the Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
10:646, wherein it is said that “Lt. Col. Stephen Bayard, was born in Maryland in 1748.” 
49 Stephen Quinon, in the Pittsburgh Times, June 28, 1895. 





THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1934! 


FRANKLIN F. HOLBROOK 


HE SOCIETY entered upon the year 1934 with no certain prospect 
Bea being able to carry on its usual activities without curtailment and 
to meet its obligation to the Western Pennsylvania Hisorical Survey. It 
has done both and faces the new year somewhat better prepared for the 
near future but without adequate provision for the time, about a year and 
a half hence, when the survey will have rounded out its five-year term 
and the society, so far as is now known, will be left to carry on alone. In 
the meantime another year of joint activity on the part of the society and 
the survey has served further to demonstrate the need for and value of 
sustained efforts in the field of western Pennsylvania history and to 
arouse the expectations of a growing clientele, which the society would 
not willingly disappoint. For the coming year the society can at least 
continue to follow the Scriptural injunction to cast bread upon the waters 
in the hope that it may be found again, in the form of more adequate 
community support, after not too many days. 

In reviewing the activities and accomplishments of the past year no 
attempt will be made to distinguish sharply between those of the society 
and those of the survey, so closely are they intertwined. It may be well 
to recall, however, that the survey provides the greater part of the staff 
of the society and to note assistance received from other quarters during 
the year. All members of the survey staff help in various ways to ad- 
vance the work and interests of the society and five of them discharge 
the duties, respectively, of director, assistant director, librarian, editorial 
assistant, and office secretary on the society’s staff. The society now con- 
tributes to the survey fund a little more than the equivalent of the salary 


? Report of the acting director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 29, 
1935. Ed. 
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of one of these; it continues to provide directly for a custodian of the 


museum and a porter; and for a period of three months early in the year 
it employed the services of a special membership secretary. Some little 
assistance in the care of the collections and in typing copy for projected 
publications—assistance about equivalent to that of one full-time year- 
round worker—has been received without cost to the society or the sur- 
vey from volunteer helpers and from university students and others as- 
signed to such work in connection with government relief projects. On 
June 1 the assistant director of the society was made acting director in 
order that the director might have more time to devote to research and 
writing for the survey. 

The society’s collections have been enriched by many additions, most 
of which have been reported in the magazine and need not be listed 
here. The number of accessioned books and pamphlets in the society’s 
library was increased by 897, thus bringing the total to 4,182, and the 
number of periodicals regularly received is now 165. To the newspaper 
collection have been added fifty-eight bound volumes and originals or 
photostatic copies of upwards of five hundred issues, ranging in date 
from the earliest times of newspaper publications to the recent past and 
representing not only Pittsburgh but other western Pennsylvania com- 
munities such as Butler, Erie, Greensburg, and Somerset. Thousands of 
original manuscripts and hundreds of miniature photographic reproduc- 
tions have been acquired, among which are a number of notable collec- 
tions of personal, family, business, and organization papers and not a few 
individually significant documents. The number of museum objects re- 
ceived was 260 and the number of objects loaned to the museum 45. 
Most of the newly acquired materials of all types were obtained by gift, 
loan, or exchange, but certain needed items or collections of printed and 
manuscript materials not thus obtainable were purchased with money 
drawn from a dwindling equipment fund. Some of the gifts and loans 
have come unsolicited but many have been prompted through corre- 
spondence, personal interviews, and field trips to such distant points as 
Butler, Meadville, Harrisburg, and Salem, Ohio. 

In the care of the collections the aim is to make all incoming material 


available for use at once and then to carry on the oftentimes extensive 
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work of arranging, listing or cataloguing, and filing in detail as soon as 
practicable. The year’s acquisitions of books and pamphlets have been 
accessioned and arranged and listed alphabetically, but the considerable 
task of cataloguing them has in large measure been deferred because of 
the pressure of work upon the librarian in his capacity as research asso- 
ciate of the survey. Newspapers have been listed and filed as received; 
the arrangement and listing of the society’s voluminous collection of 
files of Hungarian newspapers and periodicals published in America have 
been continued and completed; and the files of unbound American 
newspapers have been assembled and filed in boxes specially provided for 
the purpose. Incoming manuscripts, usually folded when received, have 
been opened out and filed flat in dust-proof cases; some of them have 
been cleaned and pressed—not “washed and ironed” as one reporter put 
it; and progress has been made toward complete organization of some of 
the larger collections previously acquired, notably that of the records and 
papers of the James Rees and Sons Company. The new museum mate- 
rial has been catalogued by the custodian as received and the objects that 
have been put on exhibition have been supplied with appropriate labels. 
All the collections may be said to be adequately protected from avoidable 
deterioration except a considerable number of books and newspaper 
volumes that are badly in need of rebinding, the cost of which, in the 
light of other needs, has seemed prohibitive. 

An increasingly large public is discovering and making use of the re- 
sources thus assembled and placed at its disposal by the society. The 
number of readers rose from 478 in 1933 to 672 in 1934, and a corre- 
sponding increase appears to have occurred in the uncounted number of 
inquiries received by mail and telephone. The number of visitors to the 
museum, exclusive of attendants at meetings in Stevenson Hall, in- 
creased from 548 in 1933 to 1,457 in 1934, and of the latter number 
497 came in groups from schools and clubs in response to a widely dis- 
tributed invitation from the custodian. During most of the year the 
library hours were extended to include Saturday afternoons, but during 
the winter season, as a measure of economy, this extension has been 
made only by appointment and in favor particularly of readers who are 
not free to visit the library at other times. 
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The society’s disposition to codperate so far as possible with all other 
agencies of like purpose serves further to extend the sphere of its useful- 
ness. In response to a request from the Complete-the-Cathedral Com- 
mittee of the University of Pittsburgh, made in connection with a proj- 
ect for memorializing men and women prominent in the history of Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania, the librarian compiled a biographical 
index of several hundred names with the aid of which a special commit- 
tee of the society selected the hundred citizens considered most worthy 
of the proposed honor. The society continues to provide headquarters for 
the conduct of a survey of historical records in Allegheny County, which 
has been carried on intermittently as a government relief project since 
December, 1933, and is markedly supplementing the efforts of the so- 
ciety and the survey in the same field. Special assistance has also been 
rendered to workers on a number of other relief projects, including 
those engaged in a survey of materials available in Allegheny County 
relating to American military and naval history, and close relations have 
been maintained with the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey, 
a project financed by the Buhl Foundation. Groups from various institu- 
tions and organizations of allied interests occasionally hold their meet- 
ings in Stevenson Hall and a university history class has met there 
weekly since the opening of the college year last fall. 

The quarterly publication of the society, the WEsTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA HistoricAL Macazineg, has continued to appear in the specially 
designed format adopted in 1933 but with its publication dates changed 
to March, June, September, and December, in order that each issue 
might include accounts of the activities of the preceding quarter of the 
calendar year. The four numbers include twelve major articles, ten 
contributions published under the heading “Notes and Documents,” 
twenty-one book reviews, and many items relating to activities of the 
society and the survey and to developments in the field of western Penn- 
sylvania history generally. Bound copies of the year’s volume, complete 
with title-page, table of contents, and index, will shortly be available, in 
exchange for the four unbound numbers and fifty cents to cover the cost 
of binding. 

The research work of the survey staff during the past year has been 
concentrated largely on the preparation of a book to be entitled “The 
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Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania,” which will deal with 
the establishment of human society in the region and its social, economic, 
political, and cultural development to about 1812. This book, which is 
approaching completion and is to be the first major publication of the 
survey, is being written by the director, but other members of the staff 
have been aiding him in assembling and organizing material for the va- 
rious chapters. The drafting of a book entitled “Whiskey Rebels: The 
Story of a Frontier Uprising” was completed by Dr. Baldwin early in 
the year, and the revision of the manuscript and preparation of copy for 
printing is nearly completed. Dr. Downes’ study of “Indian Relations in 
the Upper Ohio Valley, 1774-1795” is awaiting editorial revision; and 
Dr. Ferguson reports progress on his study of “Western Pennsylvania 
Politics, 1787-1824.” Among other projects to which some attention 
has been given are a popular narrative of the evolution of Pittsburgh 
from a frontier trading post to the metropolitan center of the present 
day; a collection of travelers’ accounts, tentatively entitled “Pen Pic- 
tures of Western Pennsylvania”; and a collection of letters and other 
documents, mostly unpublished, relating to the British régime in the up- 
per Ohio Valley. 

Realizing that the work of the society and the survey is a part of the 
general stream of historical activities, the members of the staff have kept 
in touch with such activities by attending meetings of state and national 
societies and by contributing articles and reviews to historical publica- 
tions. The director represented the society at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies in January, four mem- 
bers of the staff attended the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation in Harrisburg in May, and nearly the entire staff journeyed to 
Washington for the meeting of the American Historical Association in 
December. The Pennsylvania Historical Association has accepted the 
invitation of the society and the history department of the University of 
Pittsburgh to hold its next meeting in Pittsburgh on April 19 and 20, 
and the president and acting director of the society are serving as chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the committee on local arrangements 
for the meeting. The director has served as chairman of the section on 
historical and philological sciences of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as chairman of committees of the American 
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and Mississippi Valley historical associations, and as a member of the 
council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Three papers by Dr. 
Downes and one by Mr. Field have appeared in historical magazines 
during the year, and a journal edited by the director has been published 
in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. 

Throughout the year much of the time and attention of officers and 
members of the staff of the society has been devoted to devising and try- 
ing out ways and means of making the society more generally known, 
increasing its membership, and raising needed funds. In addition to six 
regular monthly meetings, four special events were arranged—the cen- 
tennial dinner, an afternoon tea, a luncheon, and a joint meeting with 
certain sections of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—all planned with a view to reaching people not yet actively in- 
terested in the work of the society. The summer pilgrimage to Bedford, 
the third in the series of annual historical tours conducted jointly by the 
society and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh, attracted 
many non-members. The society’s collections have been extensively 
drawn upon for outside exhibits: the museum alone furnished a total of 
440 objects for such purposes during the year. Some of these materials 
were loaned for exhibition by other institutions but the greater number 
were used in displays arranged by the society itself in such locations as 
the windows of the Farmers Bank Building, the lobby of the Union 
Trust Company, the county fair, and the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce, where many thousands viewed them. Through radio talks, 
addresses before meetings of other organizations, numerous releases to 
the daily papers, and contributions to other local publications, the society 
has further been kept before the public eye. At the same time there has 
been carried on a continuous and at times extensive campaign to enroll 
new members by direct solicitation, for the most part by mail, of thou- 
sands listed as likely prospects. 

Largely as a result of these efforts, the society gained 205 new mem- 
bers, reinstated 6 former members, and, despite a loss of 70, made a net 
gain of 141. Eighteen members were lost by death, 18 by resignation, 
and 34 because of failure to pay their dues for 1934. The membership 
as of January I, 1935, was 636, including one corresponding, 4 institu- 


tional, and 631 active members. Of the active members, 7 were life, 4 
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the contributing, 44 sustaining, 570 annual, and 6 associate. Eleven mem- 
Dr. bers transferred to a higher paying class of membership, thus increasing 
_ the number of contributing members by two, that of sustaining members 
hed by nine, and the yearly income of the society by about a hundred dollars. 

Probably comparison with membership statistics of most other historical 
and societies these days would reveal the gain made here as exceptional, but 
“il it falls far short of the goal set at the beginning of the year and of the 
—_ growth that the society may reasonably hope yet to achieve. 
™ As a result of the increase in membership, the income of the general 
ms fund for the year rose to $4,754, an increase of $733 over that for 
rith 1933. Ihe expenditures from this fund, mainly for salaries, the mainte- 
a nance of the building, and the publication of the magazine, amounted, 
-” however, to $5,641, an excess of $883 over income; with the result 
rd, that the balance on hand at the end of the year was reduced to $1,148. 
the If the income for 1935 equals that of 1934, it will be possible to get 
ted through the year without curtailing activities, and it is to be hoped that 
rely the income may be increased at least to the point where it will equal the 
; of necessary expenditures. 
ials In the director’s report for 1933 attention was called to the fact that 
ber the society was obligated to contribute twenty-five hundred dollars to the 
CP survey fund for the year beginning September 1, 1934, and five thou- 
_ sand dollars for the succeeding year, and it was stated that an effort 
of would be made to raise by subscription a special fund to enable the so- 
Iks, ciety to meet this obligation. A special fund committee was set up under 
dis the chairmanship of the Honorable John S. Fisher and subscriptions 
iety were solicited during the summer. The work was hampered by the 
has absence from the city of many of the prospective contributors and of 
roll members of the committee, but by August the society was able to give 
niall assurances that it would meet its obligation for the year 1934-35. The 

campaign was continued during the fall and by the end of the year a 
_ total of $4,558 had been subscribed or contributed to the fund. Arrange- 
= ments have now been made for an intensive effort to obtain the three 
_ thousand dollars needed to complete the fund by personal calls on pros- 
? pective contributors, and it is believed that this will be accomplished in 
Itu- 


a few weeks. 
The survey, with the consequent expansion of the activity and serv- 
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ices of the society, was and is in the nature of an experiment to deter- 
mine whether or not Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania can be in- 
duced to support a program of vigorous and effective cultivation of the 


field of regional history. It is unfortunate, of course, that the period of 


the experiment happens to coincide with that of the greatest depression 
that the country has ever known; but there is still ground for hoping 
that, by the end of the five-year period, the society’s place in the com- 
munity will be so firmly established that public or private support will be 
forthcoming to enable it to operate on a scale commensurate with the 
wealth and importance of the region that it serves. 
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SOME SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GLASS INDUS- 
TRY IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT: 


HARRY S. HOWER 


HE EARLY contributions to the glass industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
peers were technological rather than scientific. A considerable de- 
mand existed in the early days for window glass and bottles, which had 
to be brought in over the mountains. To meet this demand some of 
Pittsburgh’s distinguished citizens, with the aid of foreign workmen who 
had learned their trade abroad, undertook to manufacture glass. In 
1797 the first glass factory in the Pittsburgh district was established by 
Major Isaac Craig and Colonel James O’Hara under the firm name of 
Craig and O’Hara.* The factory was successful in the manufacture of 
window glass and green glass bottles. In 1808 the first flint glass factory 
was started by Mr. Thomas Bakewell under the firm name of Bakewell 
and Page. Both of these enterprises flourished, and by 1837 there were 
thirteen factories in Pittsburgh, six of which made flint glass and the 
others window glass or green hollow ware. 

All the early glass houses could be recognized by the large conical 
stacks rising above their roofs. Under each of these stacks was a furnace 
containing a ring of from six to sixteen separate clay fire pots in each of 
which glass could be melted in quantities up to one or two tons. In the 
earlier furnaces the fire in the center of the ring of pots was produced by 
burning wood, but wood was replaced by coal in the O’Hara furnaces 


1 Read at a joint meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and sec- 
tions L (historical and philological sciences) and M (engineering) of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science on December 31, 1934. Professor Hower is head 
of the department of physics in the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Ed. 

2 Joseph D. Weeks, Report on the Manufacture of Glass, 83 (New York, 1883). 
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and by gas in the later furnaces. The furnace was maintained at a tem- 
perature sufficiently high to melt glass. A pot was filled with batch and 
broken glass, or cullet, which was melted and worked into articles. The 
process was repeated until the pot failed and had to be replaced with one 
that had been preheated for several days. The maximum temperature 
possible for all the pots was the temperature of the furnace, and the 
compositions of the various types of glass were adjusted to make them 
melt at that temperature. This arrangement of several pots in one fur- 
nace heated by a single fire enabled the manufacturer to melt small 
quantities of different kinds of glass at the same time very effectively. 
Eventually, when large quantities of a single kind of glass were needed, 
the method of pot melting was discarded and day tanks came into use. 
These tanks were several times as large as a pot and held about ten tons 
of glass. The name day tank was derived from the fact that the glass- 
forming material could be filled in and melted at night and worked in 
the daytime. Since only one kind of glass was melted at a time in such a 
tank, the composition of the glass could be adjusted to produce desired 
characteristics in the finished product, and the temperature was regu- 


lated for melting the particular kind of glass used. The advantages and 
economy of tank melting were so great that a further development en- 


sued in the form of continuous tanks. These were larger than the day 
tanks and consisted of a filling end or “dog house” in which the batch 
was placed, a melting zone, a fining zone, and a working end. Glass 
passed through these tanks continuously, and manufacture was not in- 
terrupted for the melting process. 

The glass, however it had been melted, was fabricated in general by 
one of two processes, blowing or pressing, or by a combination of the 
two. In the blowing process an iron blowpipe was dipped into the molten 
glass by a “gathering boy” and rotated until a ball of glass had collected, 
or “gathered,” on the end of the pipe. The “gather” on the pipe was 
formed, or blocked, and then blown into a bubble, the shape of which the 
blower controlled by twisting the pipe to make the bubble broad or 
swinging the pipe to make the bubble long. Sometimes the final shape 
was given to the bubble of glass by blowing it out into a hollow iron 
mold. In the pressing process an iron rod, or punty, was dipped into the 
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glass and rotated. The viscous glass that gathered on its end was re- 
moved from the pot and held over an iron mold, into which it drained. 
The connecting thread of glass was severed with shears. A plunger 
shaped to fit the mold was forced down on the glass, which took the 
form of the space between the mold and the plunger. The glass was pre- 
vented from flowing out at the sides by an iron ring. After it was cold, 
or set, the plunger was raised, the ring removed, the mold inverted, and 
the glass article allowed to drop out of the mold. These processes are still 
used for the manufacture of many articles, especially when the quantity 
required is not great, but several new processes have been developed in 
the Pittsburgh district. One of these is the cylinder process for making 
window glass. 

In the manufacture of window glass by “hand shops,” cylindrical 
bubbles several feet long and about a foot in diameter were blown on 
the end of a pipe. The ends of the bubbles were cut off to form open 
ended cylinders. These cylinders were split and then opened out and 
flattened into sheets in a hot flattening oven. The method produced good 
glass but was laborious. By 1906 the American Window Glass Com- 
pany had developed a mechanical method of drawing up cylinders from 
a bath of molten glass: A pipe with an enlarged end, or “‘bait,” was 
dipped into the molten glass and held there long enough to permit glass 
to adhere to it firmly. The enlarged end was drawn up from the glass by 
an elevator while air was being blown in through the pipe. When the 
temperature of the glass and the speed of the elevator were right and 
the rate at which air was blown in during the ascent of the elevator was 


correctly adjusted, this method produced beautiful cylinders thirty feet 


long and three feet in diameter. These large cylinders were placed in a 
horizontal cradle where they were cut into four-foot lengths by a hot 
wire. The cylinders were then split and flattened into window glass as 
in the old process. This cylinder process required large quantities of well- 
melted and well-refined glass, free from imperfections such as bits of 
unmelted material, or “stones,” and gas bubbles, or “seeds.” To melt 
this glass, larger continuous tanks were built from time to time, until in 
1919 the area of the molten glass surface in a tank built by Mr. William 
L. Moro was 4,453 square feet and the glass was five feet deep. Three 
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such tanks are now in use by the American Window Glass Company, 
each of which holds 1,737 tons of molten glass. The glass is now drawn 
from these tanks in sheets instead of cylinders. 

Another newly developed process is the continuous rolling of plate 
glass. Plate glass had been melted in pots, poured out on a table, and then 
formed into a sheet or plate by passing a heavy roller over the viscous 
glass on the table. This method produced good plate glass but was slow. 
By 1923 the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was allowing glass to pass ( 
between revolving rolls as it flowed from an orifice in a tank. A strip of | 
glass about twenty-four inches wide passed from the rolls continuously. 
The speed of the rolls and the width of the glass have been increased to 
several times those of the early experiments, and glass 124 inches wide is 
now being produced.} 

Another remarkable recent development is that of “free pressing.” 
Articles made by pressing glass into the space bounded by a mold, a 
plunger, and a ring had undesirable seams or ridges where glass had Ft 
been pressed into the cracks at the joints between the ring and the other | 
parts of the mold. The Macbeth-Evans Glass Company has developed a 
method of pressing glass between a plunger and a mold without the use 
of a confining ring. After the hot glass has been placed in the mold the 
plunger is pressed down until the glass ceases to flow out between the 
mold and the plunger. The limit of the flow is determined by the quan- 
tity of the glass and by the shapes of the mold and the plunger. The re- 
sultant pressed glass may be round or oval, with plain or decorated sur- 
face. The edges of the article, cooled from the molten state without ( 
contact with metal, are smooth. Using compositions specially developed , 
for this process by his glass technologists, Mr. George D. Macbeth ' 
has found it possible to produce in quantity pressed glass of superior qual- 
ity in designs that previously were realizable only at great cost. ( 

The Pittsburgh district has contributed a number of glass articles of 
special design. The John A. Brashear Company earned a world-wide ' 





reputation for the excellent character of its optical grinding and polish- 
ing. Among its many astronomical telescope lenses is one at the Alle- 


3 Leter from Mr. R. A. Miller to the author, January 29, 19365. 
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gheny Observatory arranged with an extra objective that gives the tele- 
scope the same focus for visual observation as for photographic exposure. 
In 1911, at the urgent request of the United States Lighthouse Board, 
the author undertook to improve the design of lighthouse lenses, and 
Mr. George A. Macbeth undertook to manufacture them. It was found 
possible to obtain a material increase in the efficiency of lenses by the use 
of a hyperboloid of revolution for one of the refracting surfaces of each 
catadioptric prism. Lenses of this design were made and supplied to the 
United States Lighthouse Board and to the Panama Canal Commission 
for the powerful range lights at each end of the canal. When the United 
States entered the World War large searchlight mirrors were required 
in quantity. A design was produced that reduced stray light around the 
main beam, and the Pittsburgh men who had devised the lighthouse 
lenses furnished searchlight mirrors for the army and the navy. 
Throughout the past forty years special glasses have been developed 
to meet optical and technical specifications. The first commercial manu- 
facture of optical glass in America with which the author is familiar was 
that by Mr. George A. Macbeth in 1891. Excellent crown and flint 
glasses up to ten inches in diameter were produced that paired well in 
achromatic combinations ground by the Brashear Company. Selenium 
ruby glass, to replace gold red glass and copper red glass, was introduced 
in the Pittsburgh district in 1897 by Mr. Nicholas Kopp.‘ So far as the 
author knows this was also its first use in the United States. The intro- 
duction of new illuminants has necessitated repeated changes in the 
character of the glassware used with them. Clear glass chimneys or 
globes were satisfactory with kerosene lamps and fishtail gas burners, but 
with the advent of incandescent gas mantle lights and carbon filament 
electric bulbs some protection from glare was needed and moderately 
diffusing Alba glass was invented. When concentrated filament tungs- 
ten lamps of great brightness were introduced, denser diffusing glass 
was required, and Monax glass was produced. At the present time, in 
order to obtain the high illumination desired for many purposes and yet 
keep the brilliance of light sources from being uncomfortably great, still 


4 Letter from Mr. Kopp to the author, December 26, 1934. 
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another glass is required. To meet this demand Dr. Henry H. Blau has 
developed a highly reflecting glass known as Galax glass. 

If technological developments in the glass industry as a whole rather 
than the specific contributions of one district were under discussion, 
many other processes and inventions could be described. Among them 
are interesting developments in the manufacture of sheet glass and par- 
ticularly of safety glass for automobiles; special lenses devised for Am- 
brose Channel in New York harbor; hollow and solid glass brick used 
for building material; special glass winding wheels made with extraor- 
dinarily small variations in diameter for improving the quality of rayon 
threads; special gauge glasses for modern high-pressure steam boilers; 
and glass tile for lining vehicular tunnels. The progressive development 
of new glass to meet new demands is typical of the development of the 
industry in the Pittsburgh district. The original factories made window 
glass and bottles; their successors made lamp chimneys and electric light 
globes. The pressed glass used for carriage lamps has been replaced by 
mirrors and headlight lenses for automobiles. The plate glass for wind- 
shields is being supplanted by safety glass. Much glass that was made by 
hand is now made by machine. To meet changing requirements the 
engineers and technicians of the Pittsburgh district have made many in- 
teresting contributions to the industry in addition to those that have been 
cited in this paper. 

A scientfic achievement of unusual importance, which has been over- 
looked by some historians, had its origin in the early flint glass factory of 
Thomas Bakewell. After the death of Dr. Frank Cowan of Greensburg 
in 1905 a friend of his presented to the Carnegie Museum a prism from 
Dr. Cowan’s scientific collection. “It was made out of a piece of glass 
which composed a part of a large mass found in the ruins of Bakewell’s 


glasshouse after the disastrous fire, which on April roth, 1845, nearly 
destroyed the city of Pittsburgh. It was made by Dr. David Alter, a 
physician of Freeport, Pennsylvania.”> In the year 1853 Dr. Alter be- 


gan a series of experiments, an account of which he published in Novem- 

5 William J. Holland, “Dr. David Alter, a Nearly Forgotten Pennsylvanian, Who Was 
the First Discoverer of Spectrum Analysis,” in Annals of the Carnegie Museum, 8: 215 
(1912). 
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ber, 1854, in the American Journal of Science and Arts. He began his 


article by saying: ““We are indebted to the celebrated M. Fraunhofer for 
the fact, that the Solar Spectrum is crossed by numerous fixed lines, and 
that the light of some of the stars differs from that of the sun, in the 
number and situation of these lines. In order to see some of these lines 
without the aid of a telescope, I ground a prism of flint glass, with large 
refracting angle, (74°).” He then presented the results of his observa- 
tions upon sunlight and upon the light from a petroleum lamp, a tallow 
candle, a flame of alcohol, an electric spark, and various metals such as 
silver, copper, zinc, lead, tin, iron, bismuth, antimony, and brass, and an 
alloy of copper and silver, when subjected to the action of powerful elec- 
trical discharges. He described with minute particularity the appearance 
of the spectrum and the Fraunhofer lines when the light was affected by 
the presence of the various substances with which he experimented.® In 
May, 1855, there appeared in the same journal another article by Dr. 
Alter, in which he clearly pointed out the applicability of the method of 
spectrum analysis to celestial phenomena: “The colors also, observed in 
the aurora borealis, probably indicate the elements involved in that phe- 
nomenon. The prism may also detect the elements in shooting stars, or 
luminous meteors.”? With this article Dr. Alter sent to Dr. Silliman two 
daguerreotypes that he had made of the dark lines in the solar spectrum. 
It was not until 1859 that announcement was made of Kirchhoff’s dis- 
covery that Fraunhofer’s lines were due to the presence of various ele- 
ments in the sun. With some pride Dr. Alter’s production of a flint glass 
prism and his early experiments in spectrum analysis can be added to the 
list of technical and scientific contributions of the Pittsburgh district. 


6 David Alter, “On Certain Properties of Light, Produced by the Combustion of Differ- 
ent Metals, in the Electric Spark, Refracted by a Prism,” in American Journal of Science 
and Arts, 68: 55-57 (November, 1854). 

7 David Alter, “On Certain Physical Properties of the Light of the Electric Spark, with- 
in Certain Gases as Seen through a Prism,” in American Journal of Science and Arts, 


69:214 (May, 1855). 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
NEW IMMIGRATION’ 


— FUNCTION of a historical society is threefold: first, to discover 
classify, and interpret historical data of the past; second, to collect, 
classify, and interpret contemporaneous data; and third, to preserve for 
future generations, in an orderly and intelligent fashion, the data so col- 
lected and interpreted. For years the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania has been doing a needed job in resurrecting the history of 
western Pennsylvania, and it has preserved for us the records and the 
facts of the past century, particularly those records that treat of the ad- 
vancement and the achievement of that vigorous, resourceful, construc- 
tive, and triumphant English-speaking people who made western Penn- 
sylvania one of the truly great sections of America. 

But since 1880 a new population element has entered into the life of 
western Pennsylvania. This new element came to us from non-English- 
speaking countries of Europe, and it has grown in volume until, at pres- 
ent, it makes up more than fifty per cent of the population of this region. 
Such a change is bound to be pregnant with great results. For example, 
one inevitable result of this change in population-type is the creation of a 
new and different culture; therefore in the future it will be important 
to the average man and woman as well as to the historian to have a true 
and intelligent record of the human facts of these changing times. Des- 
tiny is being shaped here and now, and now is the time to record the 
shaping forces. 

For about one hundred years our western Pennsylvania population 
was essentially English, Scotch, Irish, and German. On the whole it 
was unified and homogeneous; it possessed a basic similarity of back- 

1 Read on November 22, 1934, at a luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania devoted to a discussion of the value of the society to the community. The 


author, Mr. Edward O. Tabor, is a prominent attorney of Pittsburgh and a student of 


immigration problems. Ed. 
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ground, culture, and ideals in matters of economics, religion, institu- 
tions, politics, and social life. During that one hundred years a strong, 
vigorous, dynamic, and conquering civilization, essentially Scotch-Irish, 
was built up in the region. 

The coal mines and the steel mills then began to draw the new ele- 
ment from the non-English-speaking parts of Europe, and this element 
brought with it different languages, different cultures, different ideals, 
and some different attitudes toward life and government. This element 
from central, eastern, and southern Europe is generally known as the 
foreign-born element, although some of us prefer to call it the New 
American element.? It has grown steadily, so that today in Allegheny 
County 453,000 of the 814,000 persons of voting age are of “foreign” 
birth or extraction, and out of a total population of 1,374,000, over 
706,000 are of foreign birth or parentage. In the city of Pittsburgh out 
of 413,000, those of foreign birth and extraction number 232,000. A 
new type of name is found everywhere in our city directories, among our 
professional and business men, on store signs, upon our Bench, and in 
public office generally. 

Such an important change in population-type must not be neglected 
by the historical society; and the very fact that this new condition exists 
is a compelling challenge to the society for new work and new enthusi- 
asm in the collection and interpretation of recent historical matter. The 
challenge must be accepted if the society is to do its full duty to the pres- 
ent and future community. It is in a position to record heart throbs and 
basic thoughts; if the opportunity to do this work is not seized now it 
will have gone forever. 

The actual numbers and the names of the newcomers can, of course, 
always be gleaned from public documents and from the census. An ex- 
amination of court records reveals the increase of the new population. 
The recorder’s books, for instance, show the steady infiltration of the 
New Americans as home owners; similarly birth and death records and 


especially the records in schools and colleges disclose the change. 

2 This population change is more fully discussed in a pamphlet by the author entitled 
The University and the New American (University of Pittsburgh, 1932. 9 p.), reprinted 
from the Pittsburgh Record for April-May, 1932, where it appeared under the title “The 
Challenge of the New Pioneers.” 
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But more important than the actual presence of these newcomers are 


the reasons for their coming and the qualities that they brought with 
them. What economic urges; what political aspirations; what social 
hopes did they have when they left an old rooted civilization to come to 
western Pennsylvania, which, differing essentially from their back- 
ground, was hostile to them in their early years? What difficulties were 
theirs in language, in attitudes, in social and economic accommodation? 
What was their reaction to their new environment? How did their 
preparation and background fit them for a democracy based on Anglo- 
Saxon principles, Magna Charta, Protestantism, and the common law? 
What was the reaction of their kinsmen and friends abroad who received 
their letters? Answers to these questions can be gathered, at least in part, 
from letters, diaries, and newspapers still in existence. And such mate- 
rials can be saved, sorted, and interpreted if we set ourselves properly to 
the task. If we fail now the loss is permanent, and a true interpretation 
of the new western Pennsylvania will be lost to the future forever. 

The importance of this task is recognized both by the historical society 
and by the University of Pittsburgh, which is codperating with the so- 
ciety in making plans for the accomplishment of this vital work. These 
plans, developed and systematized, must be carried through if the society 
is to be of the greatest service to the community. It can count heads, but 
it must also read hearts. If the contribution of mind and spirit of the 
New American to our national culture is properly noted and evaluated, 
it will not only make for a better New American, but it will also make 
for a better American in the larger sense. The intrinsically fine but va- 
ried values and traditions of the Old World that have come to us within 
the last fifty years must be captured and preserved, both for the children 
and grandchildren of these newcomers and for the rest of America. 
Only by so doing can we help to amalgamate, in the best way, the old 
and the new population elements. 

The work of the University of Pittsburgh in building seventeen na- 
tionality rooms in the Cathedral of Learning will, without question, act 
as a helpful influence in the production of a better understanding among 
our people and, therefore, in the production of a better community—but 
there remains a compelling necessity for continuously supplementing 
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that work with the work of the historian, along the lines here suggested. 
And now is the time to do it. Every day is bound to see the loss of some 
perhaps important document, letter, diary, or other record. Memories 
and reminiscences can yet be captured from the fast disappearing second 
pioneers. Songs that reflect both the old and the new homeland, and 
tales and folklore brought to this country can be and should be discov- 
ered, obtained, and preserved. A Xenophon, or, better, a Homer is 
needed to sing the story of this modern Anabasis, which has transformed 
a once homogeneous America into a cosmopolitan state. No greater work 
can be done by the historical society than the work of preserving the rec- 
ords of this revolutionary transformation. To do the work well the so- 
ciety must have a well-trained and sympathetic personnel, versed in Eu- 
ropean history and trained in the necessary languages; it must also have 
sufficient funds; and it must use a proper system of permanent record- 
ing. Here, in part at least, is a program for the society and for the com- 
munity. 


Pittsburgh Epwarp O. Tasor 


COLONEL SAMUEL M. JACKSON AND THE 
ELEVENTH PENNSYLVANIA RESERVES!’ 


N MAY 15, 1861, at a special session of the general assembly of 

Pennsylvania a law was enacted authorizing the creation of a mili- 
tary organization to be known as the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. This 
organization was destined to become a notable unit and to play a very 
important part in the operations of the Army of the Potomac in the War 
of the Rebellion from 1861 to 1865. There were to be thirteen regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and one of light artillery. 
The corps was recruited, equipped, and put into the field with remark- 
able rapidity. It was a volunteer organization and its members agreed to 
serve for a period of three years unless the war terminated at an earlier 
date. It was commanded by such illustrious officers as General George 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 24, 
1934, on the occasion of the presentation to the society of Colonel Samuel M. Jackson’s 
sword by his son, Frank W. Jackson. Ed. 
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A. McCall, General John F. Reynolds, General George G. Meade, and 
General W. S. Crawford, all Pennsylvanians. It was mustered into the 
United States service on June 24, 1861, with a complement of 15,800 
effective men, and when the term of service was ended there remained 
but 124 officers and 2,087 men to be mustered out on June 13, 1864. 

The records show that one of the most distinguished regiments of this 
division was the Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserves. It was distinguished 
because of the fullness of its service: it was engaged in sixteen battles dur- 
ing the period of enlistment and played an important and commanding 
part in the battles of Gaines’s Mills, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, and Spottsylvania Court House. It was distinguished because it 
sustained the heaviest losses of any regiment in the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps: of a total enrollment of 1187 men, 196 were killed in battle and 
113 died of disease, and the total loss from all causes was 681. It was 
distinguished because, of the more than two thousand regiments that 
made up the Union armies, it was listed among the first eight in maxi- 
mum losses of killed in battle. It was recruited in the counties of Cam- 
bria, Indiana, Westmoreland, Fayette, Butler, Armstrong, and Jeffer- 
son and was mobilized and organized at Camp Wright, adjoining Pitts- 
burgh on the Allegheny River, and was, therefore, a representative west- 
ern Pennsylvania organization. 

The commander of this regiment was Colonel Samuel M. Jackson, 
who was my father. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, 1864, the Eleventh Pennsylvania Re- 
serves was encamped at Bristoe Station, Virginia. The term of enlist- 
ment was almost completed. The minds of the men were turned toward 
home and friends and peace. The final campaign of the Army of the 
Potomac, which was to terminate at Appomattox, was just beginning. 
The members of the Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserves did not then know 
that before they would be relieved they would participate in four san- 


guinary battles of the bloody Wilderness campaign, during the month 


of May. In April their hearts were light and their spirits gay when, 


no doubt with the thought in mind of memorializing their many joys 
and sorrows, their many hardships and their comradeship during their 
term of service, they decided to present to their commander, Colo- 
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nel Samuel M. Jackson, a beautifully jeweled sword, handsomely en- 


graved, on the scabbard of which were the etched portraits of General 
John F. Reynolds and General George G. Meade, together with the 
names of six of the battles in which the regiment participated. Their 
commander had been with them constantly since enlistment. He had 
been present and had led them in every one of the battles in which the 
regiment had been engaged. He had never been wounded or absent from 
duty except on two short furloughs to visit his home while the regiment 
was in camp. No doubt this fidelity to duty was a factor in securing for 
him the commission of brigadier general at the close of the war. The 
regiment was mustered out on June 13, 1864. 

Colonel Jackson died on May 8, 1907. My mother died on January 
14, 1916. The old homestead was occupied and maintained by a bache- 
lor brother until his death five years ago, when this sword and other war 
relics of my father came into my possession. My intention was to keep 
them in my home, but this plan was found impracticable and it is with 
the deepest sense of satisfaction and peace of mind that I have placed 
them in the custody and care of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 


A pollo, Pennsylvania Frank W. JACKSON 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Petroglyphs (Rock Carvings) in the Susquehanna River near Safe Har- 
bor, Pennsylvania (Safe Harbor Report, no. 1—Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, Publications, vol. 3). By DonaLtp A. Capzow, 
archeologist, Pennsylvania Historical Commission. (Harrisburg, 
1934. 59 p. Illustrations, map.) 


Tuis report is of real value to the student of western Pennsylvania history. 
It is an invitation to historical and archzological scholars in this region to in- 
clude in their activities the survey and analysis of the available prehistoric re- 
mains of humans who once lived here. Such work, if carried on by as compe- 
tent scholars as are responsible for this study of prehistoric Indian life in part 
of the Susquehanna Valley, will force upon the public consciousness recogni- 
tion of the fact that much more material is available than is commonly believed. 
At any rate, well organized work of this type is indispensable to the prepara- 
tion of the basic and authentic archeological chronology of prehistoric life in 
Pennsylvania that Dr. Cadzow points out is deplorably lacking at present. 

The author found that carvings on Big Indian and Little Indian rocks near 
Safe Harbor in Lancaster County were made by Indians of the Algonquian 
stock, who were the first of the so-called red race hitherto believed to have 
lived in Pennsylvania. He believes them to have been members of the Unami 
division of the Lenape or Delaware Indians, who lived on the Susquehanna 
before the Iroquois invasion. The nearest petroglyphs comparable to these are 
in Ohio. The known Algonquian remains in western Pennsylvania do not tie up 
with either the Ohio or the Big Indian and Little Indian rocks carvings. In- 
asmuch as the Lenape migrated eastward across what is now western Pennsyl- 
vania in prehistoric times and returned, as Delawares, in historic times, it is 
obvious that a fascinating problem confronts archzologists in this region. 

Even more interesting are the findings on Walnut Island. Here Dr. Cad- 
zow discovered carvings of a so-called superior people who resided on the Sus- 
quehanna even before the Algonquins. Their petroglyphs are not, as the Al- 
gonquian ones are, actual representations of objects and abstract ideas, but 
highly conventionalized carvings somewhat similar to Chinese characters. 
They indicate that a culture rose and fell in Pennsylvania previous to its occu- 
pation by Indians known to modern scholars. Who the protagonists of this 
culture were is unknown, but it is to be hoped that future work in western as 
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well as in eastern Pennsylvania will uncover more evidence. 

The report is profusely illustrated with charts, drawings, and photographs. 
These include representations of petroglyphs on the Monongahela River near 
New Geneva, at Sugar Grove in Greene County, on the Francis farm in Fay- 
ette County, and on “Indian God Rock” in the Allegheny River below Frank- 
lin. It also has a bibliography remarkable for its scope. Indeed, it is a matter of 
congratulation that archxological work of such a local and technical nature 
should be placed so clearly in its relation to the field of continental and even 
world anthropology of which it is a part. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Ranpotpx C. Downes 


Washington et Jumonville, étude critique. By the ABBE GEORGES 


RosiraIL_e. (Montreal, Le Devoir, 1933. 67 p. Illustrations.) 


THE purpose of this book, as stated in the first chapter, is to present a just 
account of the defeat and death of Jumonville at the Great Meadows on May 
28, 1754. The facts are largely drawn from Bernard Fay’s recent biography 
of Washington and are briefly set forth: Jumonville, with thirty-two men, was 
sent out from Fort Duquesne with a message to the English to evacuate the 
Ohio Valley. While the French were encamped for the night, Washington, in 
command of a detachment of Virginians and reénforced by a number of In- 
dians, surrounded and attacked them; when Jumonville made an effort to read 
his message he was shot down and killed. The author of this volume quarrels 
with Fay’s interpretation of the event and laments the fact that many accounts 
of the affair, especially in American works, slur over this incident in Wash- 
ington’s career or attempt to condone his conduct. He points out the fact that 
Washington, when sent on a similar mission to the French posts of Venango 
and Le Beeuf the year before, had been courteously treated, and he holds in- 
valid the argument that Washington and his interpreter, Van Braam, did not 
sufficiently understand the French language to realize that Jumonville was an 
envoy. He concludes that not only was the attack inexcusable in that it was 
made on sleeping men, but it was also without cause, as there had been no 
declaration of war. 

It is highly desirable that interest in history should be widespread, that 
people everywhere should make historical investigations, and particularly that 
interpretations of the significance of events should be made known to the pub- 
lic. This little publication, therefore, may be welcomed as evidence of some- 
thing accomplished along these desirable lines. Workers are needed in the 
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field of history. Unfortunately the scholarly value of the brochure is some- 
what proportionate to its size. Small as was the incident of Jumonville’s defeat, 
there is upon it considerable material, primary and secondary, French and 
English, which the Abbé Robitaille has not consulted. That American histori- 
cal works ignore the Jumonville affair may be true of elementary works but it 


is certainly not true of more special works on Washington and on the history 


of the region in which the affair occurred. To the reviewer it seems impos- 
sible to accept this study as the last word on the subject. From printed and 
manuscript materials in Washington, London, Paris, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Quebec it would be possible to write a finished account of the encounter be- 
tween Washington and Jumonville, but it has not been done in this brochure. 
The author’s attitude is polemical rather than critical. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


Pennsylvania German Pioneers. A Publication of the Original Lists of 
Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia from 1727 to 1808. By RALPH 
BEAVER SrrassBuRGER, LL.D., president of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society. Edited by Witt1am Joun Hinxe, Ph.D., D.D. In 
three volumes (Norristown, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania German So- 
ciety, 1934. lv, 776; xv, 893; lv, 709 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


Tue need for this work has been felt for many years by genealogists and 
historians. The lists of German immigrants as first printed in 1856 by Rupp 
in his well-known Collection of Thirty Thousand Names were so poorly 
edited that they have often proved misleading, and the subsequent edition did 
little to remedy the defects. Egle’s publication of the lists in 1890 in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, second series, volume 17, was a decided improvement 
but it was marred by the consequences of the editor’s unfamiliarity with the 
German language. The volumes now published supply what is undoubtedly 
the definitive issue of lists of German immigrants to Pennsylvania. Volume 1 
presents in printed form a record for the years between 1727 and 1775 made 
as complete as possible by using the ship captains’ lists of immigrants and the 
lists of signers of the oath of allegiance and of the oath of abjuration. The sec- 
ond volume presents these same lists in facsimile. Volume 3 prints the names 
of the arrivals between 1785 and 1808, taken from the captains’ lists filed in 
compliance with a law of 1785 with the health officer in Philadelphia. The 
last of these lists is dated in 1808; Pennsylvania apparently ceased to keep 


them after that. Summaries of the numbers of ships and immigrants are in- 
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cluded in the introductions. The lists for the first period are composed of 
nothing more than names (and marks when the passengers were illiterate), 
with the exception of a few entries that give ages. During the second period, 
however, the ships’ captains often added the age, birthplace, occupation, rela- 
tionship, description, and in some instances even the financial condition of the 
immigrant. 

The format of Pennsyleania German Pioneers is pleasing, the paper is good, 
and the print is readable. The facsimiles were made by a line-etching process 
that made it possible to eliminate ink blots and to accentuate faint lines. Vol- 
ume 3 contains an excellent index of the pioneers and smaller indexes of ships, 
captains, and merchants. The illustrations include scenes that met the eyes of 
the immigrants upon their arrival and passports and permits that they carried 
with them. The Pennsylvania German Society is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise in carrying through this work, and the editor is to be complimented 
for the scholarly patience and thoroughness with which he accomplished his 
task. Western Pennsylvania genealogists will be especially pleased with these 
volumes, for the names of thousands of the German ancestors of present-day 


citizens of this region are included in them. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Letanp D. BaLpwin 


Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844. Edited by Gitpert H. Barnes and Dwicut 
L. Dumonp. Prepared and published under the direction of the 
American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund. In two volumes. (New York and Lon- 
don, D. Appelton—Century Company, Incorporated, ©1934. xxxvii, 
X, 1023 p.) 

In a twenty-three page introduction and more than four hundred docu- 
ments, the editors present Theodore Dwight Weld (1803-1895) as a substi- 
tute for William Lloyd Garrison as the antislavery movement’s “man of power, 
the greatest individual factor in its triumph.” Weld was the moving spirit in 
the work of the American Anti-Slavery Society; he inspired and directed the 
campaign of popular education on the slavery question; he converted James 
G. Birney, Joshua Giddings, and the president and faculty of Western Re- 
serve College to abolitionism; his work, Slavery as It Is, was the direct inspi- 
ration for Uncle Tom’s Cabin; he wrote the great effective tracts that em- 
body the antislavery doctrine; he inspired the fight in Congress against the 
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“Gag Rule.” In western Pennsylvania and New York and in the Northwest 
generally, “abolitionism owed more to Weld’s labors than to any other single 
cause.” His historical obscurity is explained as his own deliberate choice; with 
“modesty rare in an abolitionist,” he refused office and avoided prominence 
and, according to the editors, despised publicity of any kind. 

Weld was descended from four consecutive generations of New England 
clergymen; he was a scion of the Pierpont, Dwight, Edwards, and Hutchin- 
son families; his father was a second cousin of John Quincy Adams. He was 
born in Connecticut and reared in western New York. When his education 
was interrupted by illness, he lectured throughout the West and South on 
“the science of mnemonics.” He was the ablest assistant of Charles Grandison 
Finney in the “Great Revival” of the eighteen twenties, and the rest of his 
life was spent in propagating abolitionism and other reform ideas and in teach- 
ing. The Grimké sisters left their aristocratic home in Charleston, South 
Carolina, to become Quakers, abolitionists, and feminists in Philadelphia, and 
Angelina to marry Weld in 1838. Their father was chief justice of the su- 
preme court of South Carolina, a brother occupied the same position in Ohio, 


another brother was a national figure in benevolent societies and temperance 


and peace movements, and their mother’s father was a governor of South 
Carolina. 

The pervading interest in the network of the letters is the antislavery activ- 
ity, but, although Weld decried the weakening of the abolitionist force by 
participation in other reforms, he and his fellows engaged in a great variety of 
propaganda. He summed up their interests in one of a series of remarkable 
love letters to Angelina Grimké: “We are very prominently identified with 
the great moral movements of the age. 1 mean the reformations, Moral re- 
form, Temperance, Abolition, Rights and sphere of woman, the reform in 
physical habits, food regimen and exercise and education, the battle with 
factitious life and aristocracy and thraldom of fashion, the great question of 
diversity of sects, anti Bible, etc.” Even this statement hardly comprehends 
adequately all the multifarious activities of these indefatigable reformers. The 
letters are full of nuggets for the social historian and many of them will inter- 
est the psychologist and the sentimentalist. 

Several interesting views of western Pennsylvania are presented. In 1835 
Weld made what the editors call “his extraordinary raid upon the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in Pittsburgh,” where “his ministerial converts or- 
ganized an anti-slavery lobby which, under his leadership, enlisted to the 
abolition cause ‘more than one-fourth part of the delegates to the assembly.’ ” 
That abolitionism was not without opposition in Pittsburgh is attested by a 
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letter to Weld of June 2, 1835, from John W. Nevin, professor of oriental 
and Biblical literature in the Western Theological Seminary from 1829 to 
1836. Professor Nevin proclaimed his devotion to immediate emancipation 
but declined to address an antislavery meeting, which he had previously agreed 
to do. “It is apprehended,” he said, “that very serious injury would result to 
the Seminary with which I am connected, if I should thus stand forth on this 
occasion as the advocate of a cause so generally held in dislike.” He had evi- 
“warned that it would not be tolerated.” Professor Nevin ex- 
plained his position further: ““The proper authority may, if it be thought 
proper, command silence; and so long as I retain my place in the Seminary, 
I must hold it my duty to comply with the rule. This corporation, like every 


dently been 


other, has a right to prescribe the terms of its own internal economy. But if I 
am to be placed under such a rule, | claim the right on the other hand of 
quitting the connection by which it reaches me.” Theodore Weld returned to 
Pittsburgh in January, 1836, and until spring he spoke for the cause through- 
out western Pennsylvania. There are references in letters and footnotes to 
J. B. Vashon, ‘“‘a well-to-do Negro of Pittsburgh [who] was an active aboli- 
tionist and a leader among the Negroes of Pennsylvania,” and to his son, 
George B. Vashon, a distinguished leader of his race, who was the first negro 
graduate of Oberlin College (about 1841), and who became a well-known 
lawyer and “president of Avery College in Pittsburgh.” Henry B. Stanton 
wrote to Weld in 1835 concerning appointments to the faculty of Oberlin 
College and inquired if Job Foster Halsey, then pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Allegheny, vould do for one of the departments. 

This collection of letters, discovered in a trunk in a farmhouse attic in 
Massachusetts, is an important contribution to the history of a period of 
enthusiastic reforming. 


University of Pittsburgh Witiiam J. Martin 


Crusader and Feminist: Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858-1865 
(Narratives and Documents, vol. 2). Edited with an introduction 
and notes by ARTHUR J. LarsEN, head of the newspaper depart- 
ment, Minnesota Historical Society. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical 
Society, 1934. ix, 327 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tue life of an unusual personality of the past century is sketched in the 
admirable introduction to this volume, and her stimulating opinions and ex- 
periences during seven animated years in the nation’s history are revealed in 
her editorial letters written between 1858 and 1865. Most of the material of 
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western Pennsylvania interest is in the introduction; for Mrs. Swisshelm re- 
moved from the Pittsburgh district in 1857, and it was not until the end of 
the period covered by these letters that she returned to make her home there. 

Jane Grey Cannon was born in Pittsburgh in 1815, the daughter of Scotch- 
Irish parents. In 1836 she became the wife of James Swisshelm, but her mar- 
ried life proved uncongenial, and in 1839 a serious rift occurred when she 
left her husband in Louisville, Kentucky, to return to Pittsburgh to nurse her 
ailing mother. After her mother’s death in 1840 she taught at the Butler 
Seminary at Butler for about two years “at a salary of twenty-five dollars a 
month,” and began her writing career with articles in Butler and Pittsburgh 
newspapers denouncing capital punishment and slavery and defending wom- 
en’s rights. Interesting information on local as well as on national affairs is 
revealed in the descriptions of her subsequent activities in Pittsburgh and of 
the establishment of her own newspaper, the Saturday Visiter, in 1847. The 
slavery issue, and in particular the menace of “slavery catching” in the Pitts- 
burgh region, occupied her chief attention. Financial, marital, and editorial 
worries finally combined to break her health, and in 1857 she gave up her 
connection with the paper and resolved to make her home near that of her 
sister in Minnesota. The story of her subsequent struggle to establish in St. 


Cloud a newspaper in which she could voice her opinions unmolested, of her 


lecture tours, and of her activities in St. Cloud and, from 1863 to 1865, in 
Washington, where she had received a position in the war department, is full 
of interest. In 1865, after establishing a claim to the Swisshelm estate at Swiss- 
vale, she returned to settle down there for the remainder of her life. 

It is the period of her career from the latter part of 1858, after her estab- 
lishment in St. Cloud, to her final return to western Pennsylvania that is re- 
flected in her letters to the St. Cloud Democrat reprinted in this volume. 
While she was on lecture tours in Minnesota and in various eastern cities and 
during her sojourn in Washington she was wont to entertain the readers of 
the Democrat with accounts of her movements, the receptions given her 
speeches, and her traveling experiences. The letters contain the gist of her 
convictions in regard to salient political and moral issues of the day and her 
impressions of people and places with which she was familiar. Throughout are 
scattered references to western Pennsylvania, interjected chiefly for purposes 
of comparison with Minnesota, but only two visits to the Pittsburgh region are 
recorded: that of July and August, 1860, “on business matters,” and that of 
January, 1863, when she was detained several days at Hawkin’s Hill with her 
friend Colonel Hawkins and his family “waiting for my ticket on the Penn. 
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Central R. R., as it was sent by mistake to Chicago.” In her letter of August 
3, 1860, she asserted that “Pittsburg is greatly improved. There are street 
Railroads on Penn St. and Pennsylvania Avenue, on Smithfield from Fifth 
to Birmingham, and on St. Clair St. running to Manchester....The old 
Allegheny Bridge has been replaced by a fine suspension bridge, with rails for 
the horse cars crossing it; and there has been a great number of valuable blocks 
of buildings put up in different parts of the city.” Pennsylvania crops and 
roads, even Pennsylvania people, suffered by comparison with those of Minne- 
sota, and on August 13, 1860, she wrote: “It rains every day and every night 
...and as I have been so long accustomed to Minnesota air and sunshine, this 
spell of Pennsylvania weather does not agree with me.” 

The letters are printed in chronological order but are divided into seven 
chapters, the titles of which indicate the general interest of the letters com- 
posing them. Excellent footnotes keep the reader abreast of the movements of 
the author when they are not made clear in the text and explain vague refer- 
ences to individuals or events mentioned. The volume has been carefully pre- 
pared and edited and presents an interesting subject in an engaging yet schol- 
arly manner. 


Pittsburgh EvisaBETH M, SELLERS 


Jeremiah Sullivan Black, a Defender of the Constitution and the Ten 
Commandments. By WILLIAM Norwoop Bricance, Wabash Col- 
lege. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. ix, 
303 p. Illustrations. ) 


“HERE is a story, previously unwritten,” says Professor Brigance in the 
preface; “fof a dynamic and colorful public character who wrought more in- 
fluence on American history than many Presidents.” A cabinet member in an 
unpopular administration, a devotee of a party discredited for many years 
after the Civil War, one of the most scathing critics and vituperative de- 
nouncers of the dominant Republican group—it is little wonder that Jeremiah 
S. Black has been somewhat neglected by the historian, but he was not an 
obscure figure in the day in which he lived. The political and legal career of 
Black as 2 district judge in western Pennsylvania, as chief justice of the su- 
preme court of the Keystone state, as attorney general and secretary of state 
under President Buchanan are accurately traced in this book. His activities 
as a constitutional lawyer and his influence as a private citizen after the Civil 


War are vividly described. Professor Brigance has told his story well. His style 
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is plain, vigorous, and attractive, and he has made a valuable contribution to 
the historical literature of the reconstruction period. 

The emphasis on this period, however, is one of the weaknesses of the biog- 
raphy. Although Black reached the acme of his legal reputation in the post- 
war years, to devote more than one-half of the book to the last third of his 
life, the phase that parallels “the tragic era,” is an amplification that tends to 
destroy the perspective. The scant attention paid to Black’s formative years, 
including his family influence, schooling, and legal training, may be excused 
even in a personal biography such as this seems to be, but the sketchiness of 
the account of the period between young manhood and the appointment as 
attorney general is not pardonable. Black’s cabinet career is given a very sum- 
mary treatment although it was his first contact with national affairs and paved 
the way for his later legal achievements. The mental changes that he under- 
went on “the eve of conflict,” when social, religious, and political ties were be- 
ing rent asunder, are not made to stand out in bold relief. He felt that evil 
would surely come upon the country because of the election of Lincoln. He 
deeply regretted the fact that Pennsylvania had been swept into the Republi- 
can column in 1860. He was devoted to his own state and looked upon her as 
the breakwater against radicalism. A loyal Democrat and a staunch Unionist, 
Black stood for calmness, justice, and moderation; he disliked the extreme 
views of both sides and pleaded for sensible deliberation. To both groups he 
appeared to be a colorless neutral, a political traitor. The Civil War formed a 
sharp line of demarcation in Black’s career but the break occasioned by it is 
depicted more as a natural transition. 

Professor Brigance has also fallen into an error that is common to many 
biographers. He has become so enamored with his subject that he imputes 
triumphs to Black without taking cognizance of public opinion, political con- 
ditions, or other aspects of the situation. Thus he states that: “under his start- 
ling eloquence the Supreme Court overthrew trial by military commissions 
in the North at the close of the Civil War,” and that “he forced the Radical 
Congress of 1868 to repeal one of the Enforcement Acts of Reconstruction.” 
Too often has the personal chronicle been carried on without due considera- 
tion of the political background. 

Though the work as a whole is thorough there are numerous ommissions in 


the bibliography, among which may be mentioned Francis N. Thorpe’s excel- 


lent article on “Jeremiah S. Black” in volume 50 of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography (1926), which deals largely with the legal 
and constitutional aspects of secession. Numerous pamphlets on various phases 
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of Black’s life that are to be found in the Library of Congress and the Pennsyl- 


vania State Library are not mentioned. 


Northwestern University Auston G, FiELtp 


True Tales of the Clarion River. Compiled and edited by Grorce P. 
SHEFFER under the auspices of the Northwestern Pennsylvania Raft- 
mens Association. (Clarion, Pennsylvania, ©1933. 204 p. IIlustra- 
tions, map. ) 

Mucu information about rafting and boat building and many tall stories of 
the heyday of the lumbering industry along the Clarion River are contained 
in this collection of reminiscences written by lumbermen and old residents of 
the region. Between the lines of romantic poetry and interesting fiction there 
is, however, a touch of tragedy, for by May 22, 1915, when the last fleet of 


thirty-three rafts loaded with pit posts and manned by skilled rivermen went 
down the Clarion and Allegheny rivers to Pittsburgh, the virgin forest of 


northwestern Pennsylvania that had brought industry and wealth to the towns 
along the river was gone except for one small tract at Cooksburg. Of the six- 
teen communities whose histories are sketched by the old-timers in this book 
but two, Ridgeway and Clarion, are towns of any note today, and of the 
others but five are named on modern state maps. 

In 1832 enterprising pioneer lumbermen rafted their timber from Clarion 
to Cincinnati when they couldn’t find a market in Pittsburgh. By 1870 lum- 
bering had grown so profitable that the Navigation Company was organized 
to dredge the channel and chart the river. The industry could not have been 
very remunerative for the raftsmen, however, for one raconteur states that he 
and his brother “when all our bills were paid... had about 30c for our two 
winter’s work” in the spring of 1874. The greatest profits seem to have been 
made during the last three decades of the nineteenth century, when well or- 
ganized lumber companies, improved transportation facilities, and a good 
market in industrial Pittsburgh made lucrative the task of cutting and market- 
ing the big trees. The boat and raft building industry flourished and mills ap- 
peared at every creek junction. The period was productive, too, of raftsmen’s 
band concerts and incredible yarns. After the turn of the century the forests 
began to dwindle and by the end of the first decade the mills were fast dis- 
appearing, the boat builders’ scaffolds were neglected, and the great lumber 
camps were being abandoned. 

The book is divided into three sections: poetry and songs, which seem to 
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be modern productions; narratives, or personal anecdotes; and histories, which 
are for the most part personal reminiscences and brief résumés of various lum- 
bering activities. Several dedicatory pages containing portraits and sketches 
of men prominent in the raftsmen’s association precede the main sections. A 
list of Clarion River pilots (p. 13) and a detailed map (p. 25) of the Clarion 
River, with every creek and ripple, every early town and camp marked, are 
unique features. There are illustrations of lumbering and rafting scenes dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, several of which will interest 
western Pennsylvanians familiar with the state’s reserve, Cook Forest. One 
wishes, however, that the editor had devoted more time to editing and ar- 
ranging his contributors’ manuscripts. The miscellaneous arrangement of the 
articles, without even an attempt at chronological order, makes the omission 
of an index a serious defect in the book. The use of triple exclamation points 
or question marks where one punctuation mark would suffice is a peculiarity of 
the book. An unusual and praiseworthy omission is that of all references to 
the gory tragedies that are customarily to be found in such collections, al- 
though one story of a man so destructive as to be dubbed “Seven Buckets of 
Blood” did escape the censor. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Mary Jo Hauser 


History of Potter County, Pennsylvania. By Victor L. BEEBE. (Cou- 
dersport, Pennsylvania, Potter County Historical Society, 1934. 280 
p. Illustrations. ) 


UnuikE the majority of county historians, Mr. Beebe does not seem so 
much concerned with glorifying the pioneers and their successors as with 
giving a truthful and unvarnished account of his county’s history. Potter 
County followed the usual cycle of Pennsylvania mountain counties. Its first 
permanent settler came in 1807, three years after it had been created, and the 
early years saw the vicissitudes incident to pioneer times—-the journeys in 
freezing weather to the older settlements for food and the difficulties of clear- 
ing land and of obtaining clothing. Prosperity came with the growth of lumber- 
ing, and the chapter on this phase of industry is of particular value. The author 
evidences a realization of the seriousness of wholesale deforestation but brings 
out the significant fact that it was almost forced upon landowners by the policy 
deliberately adopted by local officials and expressed in the words “lay the taxes 
right on; in a few years the timber will be gone, and we shall have no un- 
seated taxes” (p. 163). Railroads were constructed and mills built for the 
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manufacture of wooden articles, paper, and chemicals. The development of 
the county’s oil, gas, and coal resources and the building of tanneries and glass 
factories added to its prosperity. Stores, banks, newspapers, hotels, and churches 
sprang up everywhere, and public utilities were started to serve the prosperous 
and rapidly growing towns that by the turn of the century dotted the county. 
The zenith of Potter County’s prosperity was reached about 1904, when its 


population was in excess of thirty thousand and it was celebrating with bar- 
becues, parades, balloon ascensions, and much perfervid oratory its hundredth 
year of existence. 

The decline, however, was not far distant. The exhaustion of the forests 
forced most of the sawmills and woodworking factories to close down, and the 
drifters moved on. With the decrease in payrolls the dependent industries, 
such as building and public utilities, began to decline. Factories, hotels, news- 
papers, and stores closed or went out of existence, and with only too many of 
them decay and fires swept away all but their memories. The railroads de- 
creased their services and then began to discontinue the branch lines. The 
usual heartbreaking efforts of local business bodies to revive trade and industry 
followed, but met with little success, though the state did much to provide the 
county with good roads. One of the few encouraging signs is the fact that 
agriculture, particularly dairying, is reviving. What is to be the fate of Potter 
County and its 17,500 inhabitants, and, for that matter, of hundreds of rural 
sections like it? Will the decentralization of industry so eagerly awaited solve 
their problem and make them once more busy hives of industry? Time alone 
can decide. 

The volume is small but there is a surprising amount of information packed 
into it, and it is well illustrated. The insertion of a good map would have 
added greatly to its value. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Leann D. BaLtpwin 





SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


How the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania serves or might better 
serve the community was the subject of discussion from various points of view 
at a luncheon meeting of the society in the rooms of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce on November 22. Major Robert M. Ewing, president of the soci- 
ety, acted as toastmaster, and brief addresses were made by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, 
director of Carnegie Museum, Mr. Ray O. Hughes, assistant director of cur- 
riculum study and research in the Pittsburgh public schools, Miss Irene Stewart, 
reference librarian at Carnegie Library, Mr. Edward O. Tabor, and the Hon- 
orable Robert Garland, president of the city council. In conclusion Dr. Buck 
spoke informally in appreciation of the codperative spirit hitherto evinced and 
here given voice by the speakers and interpreted their suggestions as a challenge 
not only to the society but also to the people of Pittsburgh and other parts of 
western Pennsylvania, upon the degree of whose interest and support the soci- 
ety’s effectiveness must largely depend. Music was provided by a quartet com- 
posed of Messrs. Vincent Kroen, Eugene Baldridge, Max Kroen, and Raymond 
Griffin, accompanied by Mr. Aneurin Bodycombe. 


On December 31 the society met jointly, in its own building, with Section 
L (historical and philological sciences) and Section M (engineering) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in the course of the as- 
sociation’s annual convention, for a program on the general subject, “Science 
and Technology in Western Pennsylvania.” Dr. Buck presided, and the follow- 
ing papers were presented: “Scientific and Technological Contributions of 
Western Pennsylvania: A Survey,” by Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the depart- 
ment of history, University of Pittsburgh; “Some Contributions of Western 
Pennsylvania to the Electrical Industry,” by Mr. F. C. Hanker, general engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company; and “Some Scien- 
tific and Technological Contributions to the Glass Industry in the Pittsburgh 
District,” by Professor Harry S. Hower, head of the department of physics, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Objects in the society’s collections relating 


to the general theme of the meeting were prominently displayed. 


At the annual meeting of the society, on January 29, were presented the re- 
ports of the treasurer and the acting director; a memorial sketch of the late 
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General Albert J. Logan, by Major Robert M. Ewing; and an address on “The 
Critical Period in the History of the University of Pittsburgh,” by Dr. Samuel 
B. Linhart, secretary of the university and professor of ethics and history of 
religion. Officers for the next three years and three trustees for five-year terms 
were elected as follows: the Honorable John S. Fisher, president; Mr. Omar S. 
Decker, the Honorable Robert Garland, Mr. Gregg L. Neel, and the Honor- 
able Ambrose B. Reid, vice presidents; Mr. John E. Potter, treasurer; and Mr. 
Charles W. Dahlinger, Mr. John E. McKirdy, and Dr. John W. Oliver, trus- 
tees. The retiring president, Major Ewing, was elected trustee in place of 
Governor Fisher; and, as the election of a secretary was postponed, Mr. Neel 
continues in the discharge of the duties of that office. Upon motion then made 
by Mr. Potter the following tribute to Major Ewing has been prepared: 


The officers, trustees, and members of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania desire herewith to tender to the Honorable Robert M. Ewing a 
word of appreciation of his services as president of the society during the past 
four years. Major Ewing was elected to the office in October, 1930, upon the 
death of former president William H. Stevenson and after three years of serv- 
ice as a director, seven years as chairman of the executive committee, and six 
years as secretary. The society was then preparing to enter upon a program of 
greatly enlarged activities, and leadership in carrying out the society’s part in 
this program devolved upon the new president. Moreover, upon the setting up 
of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey a year later, Major Ewing be- 
came chairman of the survey board of control. During his terms of office the 
society has enlarged and more adequately equipped its building, enriched its 
collections, improved its publications, diversified its activities, increased its 
membership, and survived financial crises of the sort to which an unendowed 
institution is periodically exposed. To the accomplishment of these results Ma- 
jor Ewing’s personal interest in the society’s welfare, his enthusiastic participa- 
tion in its meetings and pilgrimages, and his faithful performance of the duties 
of his office have largely contributed. It is regretted that for reasons of health 
he felt obliged to withhold his name from nomination for reélection this year, 
but the society is fortunate in continuing to have the benefit of his experience 
and counsel in his new capacity as trustee. 


At a meeting of the council following that of the society on January 29 Mr. 
Holbrook was elected director in place of Dr. Buck, who is thus enabled to give 


more of his time to research and writing as director of the survey. 
Upon invitation of the society and the history department of the University 


of Pittsburgh, the third annual convention of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Pittsburgh, April 19 and 20, together with the sixth an- 
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nual history conference sponsored by the history department and the extension 
division of the university. A program of interest to all teachers, students, and 
readers of Pennsylvania history is being prepared by a committee headed by Dr. 
Alfred P, James, professor of history in the university, and a committee on lo- 
cal arrangements, broadly representative of historical and civic agencies in the 
Pittsburgh district, has been organized under the chairmanship of Major Rob- 
ert M. Ewing. Final announcements will be sent to all members of the society, 


and it is hoped that many will avail themselves of the unusual opportunity thus 
afforded for learning more of Pennsylvania history and of developments in his- 


torical work throughout the commonwealth. Others interested are invited to 
apply for information to Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, secretary of the local com- 
mittee, at the Historical Building, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh. 


The following twenty-six persons were elected to membership in the society 
at the annual meeting: Thomas J. Bigham, Miss Henrietta Bryar, Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Davis, Mrs. Walter H. Fundenberg, James G. Geegan, Mrs. 
Jacob B. Hench, Richard H. Killingsworth, Mrs. Sarah E. King, Frank G. 
Love, J. Duff Mason, Ira K. Norris, Miss Beatrice H. C. Novak, Walter L. 
Reese, Miss Leila H. Rupp, Louis E. Vierheller, and Charles A. Wunderly, all 
of Pittsburgh; Miss Helen G. Patterson of Beaver Falls; George S. Fisher of 
Finleyville; Dwight Roberts of Johnstown; Miss Anna R. Weitzel of Ligonier; 
John H. Scheide of Titusville; Earle R. Forrest of Washington; Miss Mary R. 
Hoge of Waynesburg; Frederick S. Hastings of Wilkinsburg; and Mrs. Jacob 
Teemer of Lorain, Ohio. Mr. Reese was enrolled as a life member, Mrs. Davis 
as an associate member, and the others as annual members. 


The society lost five members by death during the quarter ending December 
31, 1934: Joseph Campbell Nevin, October 2; James R. Mellon, October 20; 
J. Alexander Hardy, October 25; Frank J. Kier, November 29; and General 
Albert J. Logan, December 27, all of Pittsburgh. The death of Elmer E. Mc- 
Kown of Pittsburgh, on May 13, has not previously been reported in the 
magazine. 


An extensive display of materials from the society’s collections was exhibited 
by the society in the rooms of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce from No- 
vember 3 to 10. The occasion was the three-day celebration sponsored by the 
chamber, beginning on the eighth, of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the building of Fort Pitt and of the beginning of trade west of the 


Allegheny Mountains. The commodious lounge was converted into a museum 
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of early Pittsburgh history, and hundreds of people, including many groups 
from schools and colleges, viewed the numerous portraits, pictures, pioneer 
utensils, and old newspapers and documents there assembled. On a number of 
other occasions during the quarter materials from the society’s collections were 
lent for display in store windows or in connection with events such as the cele- 
bration of the sesquicentennial of the First Presbyterian Church and the dedi- 
cation of the new Federal Building. 


In November a number of the teachers of American history at the University 
of Pittsburgh held one or more classes each at the Historical Building in order 
to introduce their students to the work of the society and acquaint them with 


the types and significance of materials it collects and preserves. 


On October 22 Dr. Buck gave a lecture before students in the University of 
Pittsburgh taking a course on ““The Contemporary World”; on November 8 he 
spoke over KDKA on “Pittsburgh 175 Years Ago,” in connection with the 


Pittsburgh Jubilee sponsored by the chamber of commerce; and on November 
20 he addressed a meeting of the Beta chapter of the Phi Alpha Theta honor- 
ary history fraternity on the subject, “Why History?” Dr. Baldwin spoke on 
“The Monongahela Pioneer and His World” before the Queen Aliquippa 


chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution at McKeesport on No- 
vember 5, and Dr. Downes addressed a meeting of the Squirrel Hill Commu- 
nity Club, November 9, on “Domestic Life in Early Western Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Marian Silveus has served as a special assistant in promotion work and 
research on the society and survey staff since June, and since the opening of 
the college year in late September three typists have been supplied through the 
Student Work Project carried on by the relief board at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Seven members of the society and survey staff, Dr. Buck, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. 
Downes, Dr. Ferguson, Mr. Harpster, Mr. Holbrook, and Dr. Silveus, attended 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association at Washington, 
December 27-29. 


The survey of historical materials in Allegheny County, inaugurated, with 
headquarters at the Historical Building, as a Civil Works Administration proj- 
ect under the direction of the Pennsylvania State Library, and continued inter- 
mittently through August, was resumed in November as a local project under 
the direction of Mr. Louis W. H. Johnston. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Mrs. Gilbert A. Hays of Sewickley has presented to the society a consider- 
able collection of papers and mementoes assembled or preserved by her late hus- 
band in memory of his father, General Alexander Hays, who commanded the 
Sixty-third Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, in 1861-62, and in connec- 
tion with the post war activities of the Sixty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers 
Regimental Association, of which Mr. Hays was secretary. Included are, not 
original papers of General Hays, but manuscripts and materials used in the pub- 
lication of Under the Red Patch (1908), the story of his father’s regiment 
compiled by Mr. Hays, and of the Life and Letters of Alexander Hays (1919), 
for which he supplied the data; correspondence about Hays memorials; some 
of the general’s arms and accoutrements; miscellaneous pamphlets and papers of 
more general Civil War interest; and, constituting the greater part of the col- 
lection, the papers of the regimental association, including individual service 


and membership records. 


To Captain John H. Niebaum the society is indebted for the gift of several 
groups of original documents, printed items, and museum objects relating 
mainly to the participation of western Pennsylvanians in various of the coun- 
try’s wars. One group consists of two original record books of the Association of 
Soldiers and Sailors of the War of 1812 Residing in Western Pennsylvania, in 
which are inscribed the constitution of the association, the minutes of meetings 
from 1857 to 1864, and rolls of the members and their service records. An- 
other group relates to the services in the Mexican and Civil Wars of Captain 
Charles H. Bryson, including commissions and discharge papers, a diary, and a 
few official papers relating to his command in the Sixty-first Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. Among items of special interest is a printed military proc- 
lamation of May 30, 1861, enjoining loyalty to their state upon the people of 
northwestern Virginia. 

Useful sources of information in any study of land ownership in western 
Pennsylvania are provided in the gift from Mr. James P. Cassidy of a group of 
drafts of surveys, land office warrants, deeds, and other papers relating to lands 
in Cross Creek Township, Washington County, and dating back to 1798. 


Mr. Frank E. Miller of Swissvale has presented two interesting documents: 
a bill for services and subsistence of an assistant quartermaster at Fort Wayne 
and a payroll of artificers at Fort Defiance, dated, respectively, August 25 and 
September 29, 1796. Other gifts of single documents include a transcript of a 
diary and letters of Robert Simpson, a Scotch apprentice boy in Philadelphia, 


1790-1807, from Mr. Edwin S. Fickes; a perpetual lease to a lot on Smith- 
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field Street, near Sixth Street, by Oliver Ormsby and wife to John Irwin, 
weaver, October 1, 1812, from Mr. Dickson K. Coyle; and a copy of “Echoes 


of the Past—1834—1934,” an historical pageant by Miss Marie Stoehr given 


at the Unity United Presbyterian Church, June 20, 1934. 


A bound set of photostatic copies of title pages and frontispieces of “School 
Books of Sarah Jane Negley Mellon and Hon. Thomas Mellon” has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Mellon II. 


About fifty Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Philadelphia, New York, and other east- 
ern newspapers, ranging in date from 1809 to 1916, have been received from 
the Carnegie Museum through the courtesy of Dr. Andrey Avinoff, director. 
Other similar additions include two bound volumes of the American Citizen 
(Butler), December 9, 1863, to December 4, 1867, and about sixty numbers 
of the Butler Eagle between the years 1870 and 1906, acquired from Miss 
Arabel Robinson of Butler; and a number of Pittsburgh and Butler newspapers 
ranging in date from 1805 to 1884, from Mr. Thomas H. Greer of Butler. 


Mr. Bayard H. Christy has presented to the society a copy of his book en- 
titled A Farm-House and Those Who Lived in It, II: John Christy (1934, 
107 p., mimeographed). John Christy (1806-1873) was born and died at 
Kinsman, Ohio, in the Western Reserve near the Pennsylvania line, but the 
book contains much biographical information about his ancestors and relatives 
who lived in western Pennsylvania and throws light on frontier conditions in 
the region. 


An informative picture of social and religious life in western Pennsylvania 
during the nineteenth century is presented in Memoirs of an Itinerant, an 
Autobiography, by Henry L. Chapman (n. p., n. d. 331 p.), the gift of Mr. 
Alva J. Chapman. The author was a Methodist minister in the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference from 1840 to 1906. Especially interesting are the descriptions of his 
childhood home near the Pennsylvania Canal at Blairsville, his early schooling 
and preparation for the ministry, his first charges in rural Westmoreland and 
Armstrong counties, and his experiences as a chaplain during the Civil War. 


Western Pennsylvania society during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century is portrayed in “Draveil;” or the Life of Harriet Preble, by R. H. Lee 
(revised edition—Philadelphia, 1876), a copy of which has been recently ac- 
quired by the library. After a youth spent among the intelligentsia of European 
capitals, Miss Preble came to Allegheny in 1830 and her home soon became a 
rendezvous for prominent men and women from Pittsburgh and nearby towns. 
For some years she maintained a select young ladies’ boarding school near Alle- 
gheny. Selections from Miss Preble’s correspondence and writings are presented 
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in the volume, including a particularly interesting account of her journey by 
canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in 1830. 


Among other books recently added to the library are The House of Cessna, a 
genealogy of a prominent Bedford County family, by Howard Cessna (1903), 
presented by the author; The Arcana of Arts and Sciences, or, Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Manual, by Dr. M. Parker (Washington, Pennsylvania, 1824), 
which throws light on early agricultural and industrial processes; Canonsburg 
Centennial, edited by Blaine Ewing (¢1903), which contains numerous papers 
on the history of the borough and the surrounding country; A Guidebook of 
the Art, Architecture, and Historic Interests in Pennsylvania, edited by A. 
Margaretta Archambault (1924); and St. Vincenz in Pennsylvanien, by Os- 
wald Moosmiiller (¢1873), which includes information and original documents 


concerning the history of Catholicism in Westmoreland County. 


A number of items associated with the Civil War service of Colonel Thomas 
M. Bayne, commanding officer of the 136th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and Congressman from 1877 to 1891, have been presented by Miss 
Frances W. Douglas, of Flintstone, Maryland, in memory of Mrs. A. M. A. 
Balph, the colonel’s sister. Included are an officer’s field manual, a lithograph 
of Camp Bayne, Virginia, in 1863, and Colonel Bayne’s eagle cap pin. 


Among other recent gifts of museum items are a dulcimer of original design, 
made in Wilkinsburg about 1861 by Alexander Humphries, from Miss Ilka M. 
Stotler; a facsimile of a musical score entitled “Federal March,” composed in 
1788, from Mrs. Omar S. Decker; a silver bouquet holder of the Civil War 
period, from Miss Alice Gray; two post-Civil War chairs, one of which be- 
longed to General Grant, from Mrs. Harold Tape; a pitch-pipe once used for 
congregational singing at West Newton Presbyterian Church, from Dr. Brown 
Fulton; and two German flags taken from spies during the World War, from 
Mr. Walter E. Cox. 


Mr. George S. Fisher of Finleyville has presented a collection of fifty-seven 
Indian artifacts, including beadwork and pottery fragments, unearthed by him 
in the course of his archzological explorations last year in the valleys of the 
Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers. 


Recent loans to the society for exhibition purposes include fifty-one exam- 
ples of modern Indian arts and crafts and eight pieces of fine china, from Mrs. 
Lemuel W. Young; and a cane said to have belonged to Washington and to 
have been presented by him in 1777 to David Ferguson, one of his staff and 


one-time scout with General Forbes, from Dr. David E. Hemphill. 
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One of the sessions of the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Washington, December 27-29, was devoted to “Dy- 
namics and History,” with papers on “Technology and History” by Harry J. 
Carman, “Machines and Employment in History” by Victor S. Clark, and 
“The Dynamic Interpretation of History” by Roy F. Nichols. Among other 
subjects of sessions or conferences were: “The Development of Religious Lib- 
erty in Colonial America,” “Rehabilitation of Historical Sites,” and the thesis 
that “Business Prosperity Has Been the Basis of Cultural Prosperity in All 
Ages.” A paper on “State and Federal Land Policies during the Confedera- 
tion” was read by Henry Tatter at a joint session of the association with the 
Agricultural History Society; and “Recent Surveys of State and Local Ar- 


chives,” 


including the CWA survey in Pennsylvania, were described by A. R. 
Newsome at a joint conference of historical societies and archivists. 


An article on “State and Local Historical Societies in the United States,” by 
Julian P. Boyd, in the American Historical Review for October, presents a 
valuable survey of the development of such organizations with some account 
of efforts to codrdinate their activities. The WEsTERN PENNsyLVANIA Hisror- 
icaL Macazine is referred to, along with four state publications, as among the 
historical magazines that “have set high standards,” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has published A Topical 
Guide to volumes 1-19 of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1914-32, 
and to the eleven volumes of Proceedings published by the association from 
1907 to 1924 (1934. 88 p.). The articles in these volumes are listed accord- 
ing to an elaborate classification, and the Guide should facilitate the discovery 
and location of items relating to a given subject or region. 


The October number of Pennsylvania History, which completes the first 
volume of this “official organ of the Pennsylvania Historical Association,” con- 
tains a notable article of western Pennsylvania interest on “George Morgan, 
Indian Agent Extraordinary, 1776-1779,” by Randolph C. Downes; an arti- 
cle on “John Ettwein and the Moravians in the Revolution,” by A. Gertrude 
Ward; an account of “The CWA Survey of Historical Source Material in 
Pennsylvania,” by Curtis W. Garrison; and a plan for “A College Research 
Course in Pennsylvania History,” by Frederic S. Klein. 
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The Yearbook of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies for 
1933 (37 p.) contains, in addition to the usual reports of the activities of con- 
stituent societies, “A Suggested Comprehensive Program” for a series of six or 
eight meetings of a local historical society. 


A brief article on “Economic Material in the Pennsylvania Archives and 
Other Depositories,” by Curtis W. Garrison, in the Bulletin of the Business 
Historical Society for December, calls attention to the wealth of material avail- 
able to students of the economic history of Pennsylvania in such collections as 
the land and canal papers in Harrisburg and in collections in other depositories 
that have been inventoried by the recent CWA survey. 


Detailed information concerning the various editions of the series entitled 
Notes and Queries: Historical, Biographical and Genealogical: Relating Chief- 
ly to Interior Pennsylvania, 1878-1900 and bibliographical data about the 
other publications of Dr. William H. Egle are presented in a book entitled, 
Notes and Queries...a Bibliography, by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. (Harris- 
burg, 1934. 64 p.). A useful feature of the book is the detailed table of con- 
tents of the second series of Pennsylvania Archives. 


Among theses presented in 1934 for the degree of master of arts at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and not previously noted here are: “The Attitude of the 
Governors of the State of Pennsylvania toward Education from 1834 to 1933,” 
by Elizabeth S. Cross; “The Congressional Election of 1834 in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Stella K. Scheidhauer; and “Development of Public Secondary Ed- 
ucation in Pittsburgh,” by Edith R. Wilkinson. 


The series of historical sketches of western Pennsylvania communities en- 
titled “Your Neighbors” in the Sunday issues of the Pittsburgh Press was con- 
tinued through October, November, and December by Kay Ryall and Charles 
W. Brinkman and included articles on Cherry Tree, New Wilmington, Grove 
City, Clearfield, Oil City, Sharon, Loretto, Punxsutawney, Claysville, Ligon- 
ier, Mercer, and Franklin. 


Among the fortnightly programs sponsored by the Pittsburgh Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations over radio station KDKA from October 11 to 
December 7 were several historical dramatizations presented by students of the 
city high schools. These included episodes entitled “Half-King,” “William 


Penn,” and “Braddock’s March.” A series of ten radio talks on topics in west- 


ern Pennsylvania history was given by teachers in the Pittsburgh public schools 
over station WWSW from November 7 to January 23. 
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A jubilee celebration sponsored by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
was held in Pittsburgh on November 8, 9, and 10 to mark the 175th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of trade west of the Allegheny Mountains. A pageant of 
floats depicting the rise of Pittsburgh from a trading post to a modern com- 
mercial and industrial center and historical displays throughout the city were 
features of the observance. The Honorable John S. Fisher presided at the ju- 
bilee dinner on the ninth, and historical addresses were made by Dr. C. Hale 
Sipe, Mrs. Wallis J. Tener, and the Honorable William N. McNair. An illus- 
trated account of the celebration is printed in the November issue of Greater 
Pittsburgh and Mrs. Tener’s address, “The Pioneer Women of Western Penn- 


”? is in the December issue. 


sylvania, 

A marker commemorating the site of Fort Hand, near Vandergrift, was un- 
veiled by the Fort Hand chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
on October 6. The fort, built in 1777, was the only post constructed in West- 
moreland County by the authority of the Continental Congress. The tablet 
was dedicated by Mrs. Samuel G. Henderson and addresses were made by 


Mrs, Paul Keppel, Dr. C. Hale Sipe, and the Honorable Robert M. Ewing. 


A marker recently erected at the site of Fort Ligonier, “the first fort built 
west of the Alleghenies by the Anglo-Saxon-race,” was dedicated in Ligonier 
on November 14 by the William Kenly chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The history of the fort was traced in a dedicatory address by 
Mr. Lewis C. Walkinshaw. 


Articles entitled “Discoveries in City of Erie” and “Old Iroquois Fort 


Found on Dam Site” in the Pennsylvania Archaeologist for October describe 
the recent work of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission’s archzxological ex- 
pedition in Erie and in Crawford County (see ante, 17: 300). Descriptions of 
artifacts found by the expedition at the Erie site and of the Indian fort discov- 
ered at the edge of the Pymatuning Swamp form part of the reports. 


The part played by the Marquis de la Galissonniére in establishing a French 
foothold in the Ohio Valley in 1749 is treated in a biographical sketch by 
Claude de Bonnault in the Paris periodical, Larousse mensuel, for November, 
1934. La Galissonniére, governor of Canada from 1747 to 1749, held the 
conviction that the rights of France to the Ohio region were unaltered by the 
terms of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; his active promotion of a movement 
to exercise those rights included the sending of Céloron’s expedition to the 
forks of the Ohio, the strengthening of the French post at Detroit, and the in- 
tensive training of militia. He conceived and recommended the plan, later 
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carried out by Duquesne, of establishing a line of forts at strategic points in the 
upper Ohio Valley. 


“Dunamore’s War: An Interpretation,” is the title of an article by Randolph 
C. Downes in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for December. 


In an article entitled “Old Days at W. U. P.” in the October and Novem- 
ber issues of the Alumni Review of the University of Pittsburgh, Professor 
Henry S. Scribner reveals his early experiences at the university and reminisces 
concerning people and incidents. Included are interesting sketches of William 
J. Holland, John A. Brashear, Samuel P. Langley, James E. Keeler, Reginald 
A. Fessenden, Edmund B. Huey, and Francis C. Phillips. 


The history of Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania to the organization 
of the Presbytery of Redstone in 1781 is set forth in an article entitled “The 
Foundations of Our Western Zion—the Pre-Redstone Period,” by Thomas C. 
Pears, Jr., in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society for December. 


“Early Presbyterianism in Fayette County, the Rise and Progress of Dun- 
lap’s Creek Church,” compiled by the Reverend J. P. Fulton and published in 
the Uniontown Weekly Standard of January 25 and February 1 and 8, 1877, 
is reprinted in the Uniontown News Standard from October 29 to November 
15, 1934- 

The sesquicentennial of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh was 
marked by commemorative exercises held from December 2 to December 9. 
The ceremonies included an illustrated lecture on “The History of the First 
Church, Western Pennsylvania, and the Making of the Nation” by the Rev- 
erend Clarence E. Macartney and a “popular meeting” at which brief histor- 
ical addresses were made. The printed program (28 p.) of the services in- 
cludes “A Brief Sketch of the History of the First Church” with biographical 


notes of its former ministers. 


A History of Mount Carmel Presbyterian Church is the title of a pamphlet 


(24 p.) containing the address of the Reverend John R. Thomsor, pastor of 


the church at Aliquippa, on the occasion of its 141st anniversary on October 
12, 1934. 

A pageant depicting historical scenes in the history of the Lawrenceville 
Presbyterian Church was presented on November 22 as part of the centennial 
celebration exercises of the church. 


The First Methodist Protestant Church of the South Side, Pittsburgh, has 
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issued a commemorative booklet (11 p.) in observance of the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary of the formation of a Methodist congregation on the South Side. It 
contains “An Historical Sketch” of the church by Owen D. Fletcher and the 
program of the anniversary services held on November 18. 


The addresses of Mr. Thomas A. Dunn, the Honorable John S. Fisher, the 
Honorable James A. Farley, and the Honorable William N. McNair at the 
dedication of the new Federal Building in Pittsburgh on October 13, all of 
which dealt somewhat with the history of the city’s postal facilities, are printed 
in the October number of Greater Pittsburgh. Of special interest in Mr. Far- 
ley’s address is his reference to “an old ledger of the Post Office Department, 
begun in 1782,” which “contains the account of ‘William Tilton, Postmaster 
at Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania,’ who appears as the first postmaster of record.” 
Tilton’s “account is for the period of July 7, 1788, to January 5, 1789,” and 
John Scull, who is generally said to have been the first postmaster, appears to 
have succeeded him. In view of the fact, however, that a postal route to Pitts- 
burgh was established in 1786, it may be that Scull acted unofficially as post- 
master prior to the appointment of Tilton. 


An article entitled “Long-Time Trends of Production in the Pittsburgh 
District,” by Wilbert G. Fritz, in the November issue of the Pittsburgh Busi- 
ness Review is an important contribution to the economic history of the region 
in the last half century. The varying trends of twelve leading industries are 


set forth statistically in a table and portrayed graphically in a series of charts. 


An article on “Pittsburgh’s Plate Glass Industry,” by Burton J. Cassady, in 
Greater Pittsburgh for December, contains historical data on the glass industry 
in western Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 


“A Brief History of the Origin and Development of Brashear Association” 
by Frank J. Skalak, executive director of the Brashear Memorial Association, 
is contained in the South Side Journal for November 2, 1934. A series of arti- 
cles entitled “Dr. John A. Brashear, a Brief Biographical Sketch,” by Mr. 
Skalak is printed in the same paper for November 9, 16, and 23. 


The valuable Stephen C. Foster collection of Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis, 
now housed in his private museum, Foster Hall, has been presented to the 
University of Pittsburgh for the Foster Memorial to be erected on the campus. 
The collection includes a large number of original letters and manuscripts and 
various printed editions of Foster’s works. 
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A biographical sketch of Christopher Gist, who played a leading réle in the 
history of western Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1754, is included in The Gist 
Family of South Carolina and Its Maryland Antecedents, by Wilson Gee, re- 
cently published by the author at University, Virginia. 


An article entitled “Morganalia,” by Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly for October, presents biographical information 
concerning a number of distinguished descendants of Colonel George Morgan, 
who served as Indian agent for the Continental Congress at Pittsburgh during 
the Revolution and afterwards settled at Morganza in Washington County. 


In an article entitled “First Venango Land Case Had Unexpected Deci- 
sion” in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick for November 2, 1934, Nancy C. Mor- 
row describes the procedure by which the defendant in the case, accused of 
squatting on lands for which the plaintiff had been issued a state warrant, won 
an acquittal from the court. 


The history of the upper Ohio Valley is sketched in a feature article in the 
centennial edition of the East Liverpool (Ohio) Review, published on Octo- 
ber 6, 1934. The issue also includes sketches of various aspects of the history of 
East Liverpool and the surrounding region. 


The state of Connecticut will celebrate this year the three hundredth anni- 


versary of its settlement, and the governor has extended to all, particularly to 


those of Connecticut ancestry, an invitation to visit that state and attend some 
or all of a series of events scheduled to begin on April 26 and to continue until 
mid-October. A special state commission has been at work for a number of years 
issuing historical pamphlets, encouraging the study of Connecticut history in 
the public schools, promoting the erection of historical markers, preparing his- 
torical and architectural guidebooks, and planning for state and local celebra- 
tions in the form of public meetings, family reunions, exhibitions, choral as- 
semblies, parades, and the like. Further information may be obtained from Mr. 
Samuel H. Fisher, chairman of the Tercentenary Commission, State Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 








